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mm” Genuine Stillson Pipe Wrench | NOTICE! 


famous STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest ye 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take 

to 1% inch pipe. I 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 


to take advantage of it. Mail your order now The FRICK 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 


AND $2 .25 


THREE YEARS equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. power units, 


drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocke and 
ella with separate adjustable racks. 


A low priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 





for the price. When Frick says so you can 











believe it. 
Get an earty start—write our nearest 





$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 


branch for price and com- 
plete specifications 


would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, FRICK COMPANY 


and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- SALISBURY, N. C. 
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An Interesting Family 
Reunion 


AMILY reunions are something that 

touch the imagination with a peculiar 
interest. These meetings, like most other 
affairs that have endured so long, are 
found purest and most appealing in the 
rural or village sections of our state, 
Here they take on all the dignity, sim- 
plicity, and beauty of congenial relation 
ship. 

Not many years ago in a rural section 
of Guilford County I attended a family 
reunion, the memory of which still lingers 
as something sweet, and moves my pen 
at this hour. 

The reunion was held at the old family 
home, The home dated back to America 
shortly after the Revolution. This was 
indeed a most fitting place. All the 
memories of many generations, family 
traditions, stories, anecdotes, all these 
were encased in the immortality of piety, 
love, reverence, family honor. Spots 
where early loves had been made were 
pointed out, and spots where those that 
were now old and burdened under many 
cares once played as children, watching 
the cows, caring for the sheep. 

The very place gave an atmosphere 
of dignity and color to the occasion in 
a natural manner also. The old elms 
and oaks seemed to whisper of stories 
and scenes that they had learned through 
so many years. Then too, it was the 
month of June. A most appropriate 
time for such an occasion. The warm 
balmy air, scented with the perfume of 
flower and tree and plant, too, had been 
breathed by the laborers and lovers of 
past days. The clear, deep-blue sky, and 
the long summer day seemed to impress 
one with the idea of the eternity of the 
past and the dreaminess that envelops the 
future. 


The democracy of the group was ex 
tremely commendable. As one saw the 
relations from the various ranks and sta 


tions of society gather, shake hands, and 
tell of old days, one could not help feel 
ing indeed this was America. I saw a 
prominent member of the family, a judge 


I was informed, shake hands with one 
who had been in the penitentiary. I was 
also told that the judge gave him his 
sentence. Yet here they were cqual 
again, the righteous and the sinful. They 
forgot themselves and their respective 
badges of honor and crime in the face 
of a common ancestry and heritage. The 
sociability of the occasion was excellent, 
and in my sight it gave a new meaning 
to the words “family reunion.” 


The gathering being complete, one of 
the oldest and most respected and learned 
of the family gave thanks to God in 
prayer and read Scripture that was well 
chosen. Still another old and wise mem- 
ber of the family gave a short yet com 
plete history of the family both since and 
before it came to America. He ended 
his history with an appeal to those pres- 
ent to uphold the noble ends which their 
ancestors had lived and cherished. No- 
thing could have been more impressive. 
It was like some Spartan mother telling 
her warrior son ready for battle, of the 
heroism of his father. 


Then came a most sumptuous dinner. 
Food and drink are the greatest social 
izers of men. It was so in the past, it 1s 
true in the present. The feast, the ban 
quet, the marriage supper, all these tend 
towards real brotherhood. 


The fore part of the afternoon was 
taken up in displaying family portraits, 
letters, mementoes, creating anew from 
picture and article the happy memories 
of the departed relatives. This was as 
dramatic as a scene from Hamlet. Then 
as the shades of the evening drew on, 
one by one the company separated, each 
going to his respective work yet with 4 
feeling of gratitude, democracy, and love 
that had not been his in so full a measure 
before. J.P. & 

Editor’s Note.—There is still time to get 
up many another family reunion before 
cold weather. Why not see whether 
some kinsfolk will not help you get up —s 
for your family? — = a 
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Making Winter Easier on the Livestock 


Right Preparation Now Will Help Make Conditions Around 


Save the Feed Crops 


T IS now too late to grow feed for feeding the live- 
I stock next winter, but it is not too late to save what 
The feed already grown can be 
saved in two or three ways. That already grown can 
be cut and cured or put in the silo. The feed value 
can be saved by proper curing and storing, or it can 
be largely wasted by cutting when too ripe or too green 
and also by failure to cure and store properly. By bad 
stacking, much hay is wasted each year, and because of 
carelessness in filling the silo too much feed often 
spoils. 


we have grown. 


Food is also wasted by failure to feed a balanced 
ration. In order to get the protein required an animal 
may have to consume much more starch (carbohy- 
drates) than its system and its work requires. In such 
cases feed is wasted as certainly as if it be allowed to 
spoil in the field. Harvested feeds, which are always 
high priced, may also be saved by providing green feeds 
during the late fall, winter, and early spring. 

In short, the biggest problem for the livestock man 
now is the saving in the best possible condition all the 
feeds that he can. Thousands of tons of roughage, 
grass, legumes, corn stover, sorghum, etc., are wasted 
every year in the South, because sufficient interest is 
not taken in saving these feeds after they are grown. 


Fall Care of the Young Stock 


T IS not too early to warn the stock owner against 
{ any neglect of the young stock during the late fall 
and winter. Every winter large numbers of calves and 
other young’ stock get in poor condition and we are 
flooded with inquiries as to what can be done to save 
them. It is much easier to prevent such conditions 
than to remedy them after they have developed. When 
the young animals are weaned in the fall they must go 
on to dry feed and the sudden change is too great. 
Young stock weaned in the summer, while the pas- 
tures are still good, get along with much less shock 
from the change. In the fall the grazing is apt to be 
much less succulent and is therefore harder to digest 
by the young stock that have been accustomed to milk. 
But even the young stock that have been weaned earlier 
in the season on grassy often find difficulty in thriving 
on the dry short pastures of late fall and also on the 
coarse dry feeds on which they are often wintered. 
For most young stock, a little green grazing or a little 
silage is a great help, even when they 
get an abundance of dry feeds. 


milk or green grazing to dry roughage and grains. A 
little grain or concentrates in the late fall and early 
winter may keep the young stock growing, keep it from 
getting poor and weak, and save lots of trouble later 
before grass comes again in the spring. 


Filling the Silo 


Te quality of silage is dependent on the materials 


used and the methods in filling the silo. Corn, 
sorghums and similar feeds with high content of 
make the 
lend them- 
are best 


content of protein 
Legumes do not 
but as a rule 


carbohydrates and low 
most acceptable’ silage. 
selves as well to making silage, 


cured for hay. A mixture of corn or sorghums with 
legumes makes good silage and some grow the two 
classes of crops together for silage, but as a general 


proposition corn or sorghum is the best silage crop. 
both corn and 
This made 


In early experiences with silo filling, 
sorghum were put in the silo too green. 
inferior silage of corn and was fatal in the case of 
sorghums, especially the sweet sorghume, which when 
too green made dark, sour which was not pal 
atable and probably also reduced in feeding value. 


atte 
Sliage 


In recent years some have gone to the other extreme 
and allowed corn to get too ripe. When corn is over- 
ripe it must be cut finer or in shorter pieces, and great- 
er care is required in evenly distributing the material 
in the silo and thoroughly packing as the material is 
put in the silo. Of course, over-ripe corn can still be 
made into good silage by fine cutting, care in packing 
and the addition of water, but this causes extra trouble 
and the silage is probably not quite so good as when 
the natural moisture in the crop is sufficient to insure 
proper packing and fermentation. 


With sorghums, especially the sweet sorghums, it is 
rare that the crop is allowed to get too ripe. In fact, 


the sweet sorghums are much more frequently put in 
the silo too green. The sweet sorghums should not be 
put in the silo until the seeds are ripe and hard, if the 
best.silage is to be made. If the sorghum is ripe, cut 
reasonably fine, evenly distributed, and well tramped 
around the walls of the silo, most excellent silage can 
be made from this material and all things considered, 
it is the best silage crop for the South. All that is 
required to make good silage from the sweet sor- 
ghums is to have a tight-walled silo, allow the crop to 
mature, cut it reasonably fine, and distribute and pack 
the material properly in the silo. 


the Barn Lot Much Happier 


Vetch a Good Grazing Crop for Pigs 


T THE Alabama Experiment Station, Professor 
A Grimes found that for yrazing pigs fed on all 
the corn, tankage, and minerals the pigs would 

eat, an acre of vetch was worth $33. One lot of 10 
pigs, fed all the corn and tankage they would eat and 
grazed on an acre of vetch, when compared with an- 
other lot of 10 pigs, fed all the corn and tankage they 
would eat in a drylot, made gains for $1.90 a hundred 
cheaper than the pigs without the vetch grazing, and a 
greater profit by $3.30 per head or $33 for the acre of 
vetch. The pigs were turned on vetch the last week 
in February and at times were not able to keep the 


vetch down, and dairy cows were turned on it occa- 
sionally for a short time to keep the growth in best 
shape for the pigs to graze. 

The value of vetch for soil improvement has not 


been appreciated, but after many years of its use by a 
few here and there its value is being appreciated more 
in recent years and its use is being rapidly extended. 
More than 30 years ago the writer found vetch a good 
grazing crop for pigs, and when its uses as a grazing 
crop and for soil improvement are fully appreciated 
it will be grown much more generally. It is probably 
adapted to a wider range of soils, climatic and other 
conditions than any other of our winter or early spring 


legumes. It is for these reasons more dependable or 
more sure than almost any other of our fall sowed 
legumes. It will soon be time to sow vetch, and the 


more acres seeded the more early spring grazing there 
will be and the better it will be for our soils. 

Vetch makes little growth during the fall and winter 
but in early spring its growth is surprisingly rapid. 
Vetch and oats, vetch and wheat, or vetch and rye, if 
sowed in September or early October, will furnish a 
good cover crop and the grains will give late fall and 
winter grazing and then next spring, from March to 
May, will furnish good grazing or make fine hay. 


National Swine Show 


HE annual National Swine Show will be held this 

year, September 13 to 18, at Peoria, Illinois. This 

is regarded as the great swine show of the year. 

Last year 1,192 hogs, exclusive of the pig club classes, 

were on exhibition, a smaller number than on some 

former years, but the quality is generally of the very 
best. G. A. Fossett, Peoria, Illinois, is secretary. 
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Mature animals, if idle, will live 
through the winter on almost any sort 4 
of dry roughage, but the young, grow- 
ing stock cannot do so. Legume hays 
or legume hays and silage and a little 
grain are required for wintering the 
young stock. Moreover, it never pays 
to allow young stock to get poor and 
weak in the fall or early winter, be- 
Cause then it often requires more good 
high priced feeds and better care to 
Tevive them and get them through the 
winter than it-would have taken to have 
kept them from getting poor and weak. 

Stomach worms and  hookworms 
Cause lots of trouble, especially to 
young cattle from 6 to 15 monthseof 
age. These troubles show up later in 
the fall when the grass and other for- 
age gets dry, and continue through the 
Winter unless the stock is given. good 
ve and plenty of the right sort of 
eed. 





It follows, then, that it will pay to 
tch the young stock carefully during 
the late fall and early winter and see 
that they get the extra feed necessary 
D carry them through the change from 
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—Courtesy Virginia Dept. of Agriculture. 
__BERDING THE FLOCKS ON A VIRGINIA FARM 
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Individual Hog Houses 


OST hog breeders and experts 
M now seem to believe that the one 

farm building which has de- 
clined in popularity and value is the 
old house. The day has gone 
when farmers need a big $1,500 to 
$2,500 hog house to successfully raise 
pigs. The little A-type or two sow 
hog house has proved to be warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer as well as 
more economical to build and use. Fur- 
thermore, the small, movable house fits 
in the new system which has put these 
farmers back in the hog business after 
they were forced out of it by*bull nose, 
worms, mange, and enteritis. With 
many extra sows bred to farrow this 
fal! and a possibility of a slump in hog 
prices when the heavy run of hogs 
reach the market, the man who can 
save the most pigs per sow and raise 
them with the least trouble and disease 
is the man who is sure to make the 
money within the next 12 months. In- 
dividual A-type houses are satisfactory 
winter quarters. I.W. DICKERSON, 
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A Land of Plenty, 
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“We Need More Winter F he” Says 
Sam Johnson 


“TT DON’T take no specks nor microscope to see 
what’s the matter with farming in this county. 
Here’s what’s the matter—we don’t use our land 

and we don’t use our climate!” 

Having delivered himself of this statement, Sam 
Johnson leaned back in his chair and regarded the 
electric fan with evident satisfaction. 

“Go ahead, Sam, and cuss the weather,” we told him. 
“You are just like everybody else—you haven't learned 
to take the weather as it comes and make the best of 
it. You can’t change it, can you?” 

“I’m not cussing the weather. I wasn't even think- 
ing about it. What I said was climate. Don’t you 
know the difference between climate and weather?” 

“Well, what's the matter with the climate? Some 
of our Southern poets have bragged about it a lot.” 

“That’s what’s the matter,” said Sam. “We brag 
about our climate but don’t put it to use. We just let 
it come and go year after year without putting the 
harness on it. We don't put it to work. We don’t use 
it and we don’t sell it.” 

“How do you sell climate, Sam? By the gallon, 
bushel, or ton?” 

“All three-eand by the acre, too. Our climate will 
give us two crops a year and sometimes three or four 
on the same land if we let it. Say, do you travel 
around any in the winter?” 

“Certainly, Sam. Travel about every month in the 
year.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you keep your eyes open? 
What do you see between cotton-picking time and cot- 
ton-planting time, tobacco-curing time and tobacco- 
setting time? Bare fields, that’s what! Bare fields with 
nothing growing on them but gullies. That's why we 
lose half our chance to make a good living on the 
farm. Most of us don’t grow but one crop a year. Our 
climate gives us a chance to grow two crops anyhow 
and maybe more. It’s like having a pair of mules and 
letting one stay in the stable all the time and eat his 
head off while he’s doing nothing and not much of that. 
It’s a fact! We are not doing more than half-farming 
when we do nothing but summer farming. What we 
need is more winter farming. We need to grow two 
crops where we've been growing one. This will give 
us two birds in hand where we've been having only one 
and it in the bush.” 

“What has filled you so full of ‘winter farming,’ 
right now in the middle of the summer?” we asked, 
knowing that Sam had merely stated the object of his 
visit and was itching to discuss it. 

“Oat straw is what made me think about it, for one 
thing, and another is that next winter I'm going to 
have something green growing on every acre of land 
that I've got except what's in woods. Yes, sir, it was 
oat straw set me thinking about winter farming here 
in watermelon time. Here’s how it come about: This 
morning Colonel Simpkins drove up and wanted to 
know what I'd let him have alfalfa hay for. Thirty 
dollars a ton, I told him. Then he asked if I had any- 
thing for mules to eat that was cheaper. I told him 
he could have baled oat straw for $18 a ton, and 
he bought half a ton. Here I was getting $18 a ton 
for straw that some folks let rot in the field, and here 
was a farmer—a farmer, mind you—buying oat straw 
for hay in the middle of the summer! He’s just a 
summer farmer, Colonel Simpkins is; ain’t interested 
in winter farming at all, and from November to March 
his fields are so brown they make you blue. A green 


- field in winter just makes a man cheerfuller just to 
see it, but a dead brown field makes you blue. 
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“Yes, sir, I'm powerful interested in winter farming. 
Selling that oat straw put me to thinking about what 
I’m going to sow this fall for my next winter’s crops. 
I’m growing barley, wheat, oats, and rye to sell for 
seed, and barley and oats for hay and grain to feed 
my work stock. I put wheat on some of my best land, 
barley on some next best, and then oats. Rye goes on 
the poorest and hardest-worked land—rye and vetch, 
or rye and crimson clover mixed.” 


“What other crops do you have in your winter farm- 
ing operations besides small grains?” 


“Vetch, crimson clover, bur clover, and Canada field 
peas are my legume crops. Vetch stands first. I sow 
big patches of rape and kale for Sallie’s big flock of 
chickens and turkeys. We will double the size of our 
winter garden this year. Then for my hogs and sheep 
I sow rape, rye, and vetch. I also sow an acre or two 
apiece of turnips and rutabagas and get good prices 
for them. Fact is, there’s about as many crops to grow 
in the winter as in the summer, and then the farm is 
working all the year and is open for business every day 
in the year. It’s like running a cotton mill in boom 
times with a day shift and a night shift of hands, so 
that one factory can make the profits of two. When 
all of us farmers learn how to put on two shifts of 
crops, one for winter and one for summer duty, like 
the mills do for day work and night work, then there 
will be less hard times.” 

That Sam is right in his contentions is the very firm 
conviction of The Progressive Farmer. We must 
make profits from winter farming as well as from 
summer farming, and we must make profits from ani- 
mals as well as from plants if we are to have pay- 
ing farms. 

Let’s now get ready for more “winter farming!” 


“Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown” 


HEN the writer was growing up there was a 
popular song which unfortunately seems to have 
been forgotten—not only its language but its 


spirit also. It ran something like this :— 


“Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown, ‘ 

What you gwine ter do when the rent comes round? 
What you gwine ter say? How you gwine ter pay, 
Jest keep on workin’ till Jedgment Day, 

Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown?” 


Unfortunately nobody nowadays seems to be warning 
“Rufus Rastus” at all. Nobody seems to be worrying 
about pay day any more. Everybody is buying on the 
installment plan, and nobody seems to inquire what 
would happen if times should get hard or a sudden 
panic or “deflation” (some folks seem to think “defla- 
tion” a much nicer word than “panic”) should hit 
this country. 

The thought came to mind as we just heard the story 
of a farmer who bought a flivver and mortgaged two 
mules and a cow to pay for it. One mule died and 
the mortgage sent for and took the other mule and 
the cow, the cow being the main source of living for 
the family. 

This, of course, is an exaggerated case, but it shows 
the extremes to which people are going in buying on 
the “installment plan,” or as the darkies call it, “the 
insolvent plan.” 


The next time you are tempted to buy something 
you might get along without, why not sing a stanza of 
“Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown’—and then practice a 
little of that economy and self-control which this 
country so sorely needs at this time? Pay days always 
come, and whenever we obligate ourselves to too many 


pay days covering too long a period of time, some of-. 


those pay days will almost surely find us seriously un- 
comfortable. 

The “Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown” song ought to 
be revived. 


Canneries Help Make Trucking Pay 


. M. RAST, county agent of Clarendon County, 
F S. C., has adopted trucking as a major project. 
The trucking industry has proved profitable and 
has become permanent over many sections of the 
South. However, just as is the case with cotton, to- 
bacco, corn, wheat, and other cash crops,,there is at 
times an overproduction of truck, naturally followed by 
waste and loss of money. 

“We are building our trucking activities around three 
canneries in the county. If the crop has a value for 
shipping above its canning value, then it is shipped; 
otherwise it is canned. This gives the farmer more 
confidence in such crops and takes out some of the 
gamble,” says Mr. Rast. 

Many varieties of canned vegetables, fruits, etc., are 
shipped into the South all through the year. The 
shelves in our grocery stores are crowded with canned 
products made from crops that thrive as well or better 
in the South than in the states north, east, or west of 
us. On these canned products we pay freight chargés 
and several commission charges. 

In time canneries will multiply throughout the truck- 
ing areas of all the South. We cannot hold fresh 
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vegetables through periods of depresed prices but we 
can hold them in cans. The failure of canneries in the 
past has been due to inexperience, unregulated and 
insufficient production, and mismanagement —‘all of 
them causes of failure that are easily remedied when 
we pass the try stage in canning and production and 
when canning has become a /abit. 


Future Hog Prices 


"Tis pig survey made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, as of June 1, 1926, shows 
slightly fewer pigs saved in the Corn Belt than 
one year ago—about % per cent less. 


On this basis, no increase of the hog supply for 
market can come before next spring. Indications are, 
however, that the number of sows bred for fall farrow 
is much larger than in 1925, there being an estimated 
increase of 36 per cent. This large increase in pros- 
pective fall litters should not mislead, for the propor- 
tion of sows bred for fall litters is never relatively 
large. It will mean, however, some increase in the pigs 
marketed in the spring and early summer of 1927. 


Prices will no doubt remain good, therefore, until 
well into the fall and winter of 1927. If, however, the 
present good prices bring the usual increase in sows 
bred for spring litters in 1927, prices should begin to 
go down when the spring crop of pigs in 1927 begins 
to reach the market in the late fall and winter of 1927. 


The increase of 36 per cent in the sows bred for 
litters this fall may be taken as good evidence that 
there will be a large increase in the sows bred this fall 
and winter for 1927 spring farrow. If this almost 
certain result of the present good prices follows, we 
may look for a slump in hog prices during the latter 
part of 1927 and early in 1928. 


ere ele Te 


HRICE blessed is he who has a good crop of timber 

to fall back on. (1) As a crop it never gives out. 
(2) It produces profitable crops on land unsuited to 
any other crop. (3) The timber crop can be held over 
like a savings account for protection in hard times and 
support for “rainy days.” 


ASCASH prize of $100 for the best county history 
and $50 for the second best are offered in Texas 
for the purpose of stimulating local historical research 
in the Lone Star State. A history of McCulloch 
County won first prize last year. When the histories 
of the 250 counties in Texas have been written, a com- 
prehensive history of the whole state will be assured. 
We would like such a plan as this inaugurated in every 
county in every Southern state. - 

E TALK about the-amount of hard work on the 

farm and yet come along year after year adding 
to the drudgery by such jobs as fodder pulling. Any 
progressive farmer’s time is too valuable to spend it 
out in the boiling hot sun of an August day pulling 
fodder when the same labor and energy would make 
several times as much hay, to say nothing of the loss 
in the corn yield itself. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Sources of Danger 
N NEW supply of water had to be provided for the 





country home. The water looks clear, tastes 
good, and seems satisfactory in every way. How- 
ever, the owner is having it tested before using 
it for drinking. When he knows positively that there 
are no typhoid or other dangerous germs 
therein, he will enjoy using it for drink- 
ing purposes. 
Too much care cannot be exercised 1n 
knowing that the things we eat and drink 
are safe and wholesome. Besides water, 
there is another source of trouble on the 
farm that requires special care. We refer to the milk 
supply. One may think his cows are healthy, yet they 
may be diseased. Recently a farm boy developed 4 
swelling in the head. He was given the best of care, 
but in spite of all that science could do, the child died. 
After he was gone, his parents had their herd of dairy 
cows tested, and the cow they thought healthy enough 
to give milk fit for the boy, had an udder badly affected 
with tuberculosis. 


On this human side of tuberculosis, Dr. Charles H 
Mayo, world-renowned physician and surgeon, makes a 
statement that should get the attention of every parent: 
He says: “I believe in pasteurization, but I also strong- 
ly believe in the eradication of tuberculous animals 
from the dairy herds. This can be done by careful 
testing. The testing should be repeated twice each year 
until the herd is free from the disease. This is the 
only safe way for children on the farm, where pas- 
teurized milk cannot be obtained. The majority of 
cases of tuberculosis in the neck, intestines, and ado- 
men, are found in children from the farms and not 
from the city."—-The Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 
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Letters From Long Hope Hill 


More Ideas for Making Dixie “a Land of Beauty” 


AM in a beautiful humor this morning. I’ve been 
| hunting and hunting for a pale blue flower to mix 

with the pale pink and red poppies down in the 
Friendship Garden, but each blue was either too blue 
or it wasn’t impressive enough to fit in with the vivid 
colorings of the poppies. 

This morning Margatet and I 
were motoring and found by the 
roadside a great bed of wild chic- 
ory, just the pale shade of blue 
we wanted. It’s an exquisite thing 
really, and grows in great clumps 
and in such an artistic disarray 
that I couldn’t ask for anything 
more to my mind for what I want- 
ed. So we killed two birds with 
one motor trip. Margaret is doing 
water colors this summer for her vacation amusement, 
so she gathered a lot for a painting and I have all I 
need for the fitting contrast to my poppies. You will 
see lots of wild chicory along country roads about 
midsummer. It grows about four feet high, sprangles 
all over the face of the earth, and its pale blue, aster- 
like blossoms are a perfect shade of heavenly blue, 
almost impossible to find. 


II 


That isn’t the only thing I am pleased about either. 
Last summer I grubbed up a clump of black-eyed 
Susans and set them out, later forgetting all about 
them till I saw them the other day blooming alongside 
the larkspur. Self-sowed seed for some reason which 
I can’t grasp, always do better than when you perform 
the job, and I am taking care of that clump so it can 
sow its own seed and give a fine start by next summer. 
Then as if all that were not enough joy, two new flow- 
ers have come to life. One is a sort of dwarf sun- 
flower not over two feet in height and about the size 
of a daisy and very much like one, only yellow. I don't 
know where that came from. Some good friend must 
have sent the seed and I planted, not knowing what 
it was. If any Progressive Farmer reader was that 
kind friend, please accept belated thanks. 

The other new thing is like a pink dwarf mallow. 
I've never seen them before either, but I remember 
now that the seed came from a New England garden 
last summer, though I have forgotten the name. There 
is, in addition, one clump of dwarf oxblood red calli- 
opsis which I hope will come true from seed another 
year, but I am afraid will not, as it is near the big 
sort and apt to get crossed. I never saw the dwarf 
before, but it is the freest bloomer I have and lasts a 
long time. 

The forget-me-nots all died out. I imagine this hill 
is too dry and hot for them. I shall try again and 
give them the shadiest place I can find. They are 
éarling little things, aren’t they? 


Il 


A good combination of color that combined itself 
without assistance from me is a big clump of amethyst 
colored bee-balm, one of my roadside treasure troves. 
Some Queen Anne’s lace planted itself alongside the 
bee-balm and its white lacy flowers give just the touch 
of relief needed by the heavy amethyst color. If only 
Queen’s lace wouldn’t scrouge everything off the map 
as it does, it could stay anywhere it is and be most 
welcome, but you know what happens when it goes to 
seed. Only two pests are worse—wild onion and long- 
leaved plantain, both of which have certainly shortened 
my life by at least ten years. Grease on the tips of my 
fingers and those two miserable weeds all give me the 
Same creeping sensation, which I loathe. 


IV 


There are some gullics on the hillside that are giving 
a lot of trouble. We've filled them several times, but 
they continue to unfill themselves after each heavy rain. 
I believe I'll set out the roots of butterfly weed, chig- 
ger weed, Indian fire, pleurisy root—it rejoices in all 
those names, though Indian fire, its Alabama name, is 
such a lovely one it is a shame not to call it that all 
the time. Anyway, whatever you call it, it has long 
Strong taproots which if once started could not be 
washed out by heavy rains short of a Noah’s flood. 
Once give them a start in the gullies, they would hold 
fast and be gorgeous while doing it. Then in between 
I can plant the pale blue chicory and the white Queen’s 
lace will plant itself and there you will have the most 
adorable thing in gullies since old Thomas Jefferson 
brought over from Scotland his yellow Scotch broom 
to stop his gullies. 

We are going over to the river this afternoon to 
Swim and I will put the mattock in the car and come 

with the flower roots. They will grow all right 

i the blossoms are cut off and the roots given plenty 
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Water and covered for a few days. If you wait till 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


autumn you won't think of it, or if you think you can't 
find the flowers. “No time like the present,” is the best 
motto that I know of for a flower garden. 


V 


Have any of you seen what to me is an entirely new 
foliage plant? The lady calls it “California Queen’s 
Lace,” and it bears a close resemblance to the country 
cousin of the fields with which all of us are so familiar. 
Its lace-like green leaves are lovely as a contrast with 
big-leaf things, if you are planting against your porch 
for immediate effect. It lasts for years and always 
comes back each spring. I am planting a root of it 
this week for my Friendship Garden even if I have to 
sit by it with an umbrella for a month. It was in a 
shady place but I believe it will grow anywhere. As 
it is my first trial, I can tell you more another summer. 
The flower is pretty much the same but larger. 


VI 


Verbenas are good sprawly summer bloomers for a 
dry, hot flower-bed and so are portulacas, which will 
almost grow on the kitchen stove if your fire isn’t too 
hot. That plant must have come originally from the 
desert of Sahara. As a heat resister it should be given 
the blue ribbon. I expect to get my death from sun- 
stroke yet, sitting out in the sun gloating over the 
marvelous range of colors in portulaca blooms. 


All of us at Long Hope Hill are color-mad anyway, 
but I am the worst. Dingy greens and browns and 
faded reds give me fits. I just hate them. I am afraid 
I should drop the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
while gazing spellbound at the rainbow colors. 


I am just back from a three days’ motor trip, and 
the prettiest thing I saw was the front yard of an old 
darkey woman — nothing in the 
workt but portulaca. It was per- 
fectly beautiful. Such dazzling 
colors they almost hurt your 
eyes, glowing, gorgeous, vivid— 
every marvelous adjective that 
goes with color and then you 
couldn’t describe that little yard. 
And afterwards we went past 
hundreds and hundreds of yards 
with nothing but weeds. Isn't it 
awful, really, when beauty is to 
be had for the trying, to go 
through the years with only dis- 
mal ugliness? That old woman had spent at the most 
ten cents for two packets of portulaca seed and she had 
a display that no royal garden could surpass for sheer 
beauty of color. And the best part of it is that no 
summer sun seems hot enough to hurt. Portulaca must 
be first cousin to the cactus family, with its flat stems 
that rest flat on the heat-baked soil. I am going to 
plant them everywhere the afternoon sun dries out 
other things and let them reseed themselves year after 
year. Odd isn’t it, the difference in plants? Some of 


a pa ae ae ae a 
} POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY | 
LIFE: “INARTICULATE” 


ie HE peace that passeth understanding”—so } 
runs the Bible phrase; and how often does 
some vision of nature’s beauty bring a con- 
solation we cannot put into words :— 

















BEE-BALM 





The farm wife coming in from outdoor tasks, 
Clasping the hand of her impatient child, } 
Stood for a moment, arrested by the poignant beauty 


of the Hill, 
The Hill that beckoned, promised, comforted, 
Wherein lay strength to all the weary folk. 
Strange impulses and wild emotions tore the woman’s 
heart 
Which words could not define nor thought express; 


Nor did she try; she only said, the glint of tears 
{ within her eyes, 
“Someway that mountain rests my poor tired back, 


But standin’ here don’t get my day’s work done.” 


And he, the milking finished, the stock safe quartered 
for the night, 

Paused at the barnyard gate to scan the west 

f And prophesy’ the morrow’s work and weather. 

Slowly he turned, lured and drawn by the magnetic 
beauty of the Hill, 

Black, now, a monstrous wall against the east. 

The sounds of life from all the drowsing beasts dis- } 
turbed him not, 

For deep within he caught unearthly music made by 
trees 

Wind-tossed upon far distant heights. 

He stood enthralled; there were no words for what 


he felt, 
And still he did not know that he had prayed. 
} —Mabel R. Cobb in Good Housekeeping. } 
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them dry up immediately unless they have plenty of 
moisture, and it is heartbreaking until you learn their 
habits. 

Creeping pink phlox is another good heat-resister 
and lovely in the spring with its masses of bloom. 
Like the portulaca it almost grows on the kitchen stove, 
too, and when you have watered the tender plants until 
you are pie-eyed and come across these two good old 
heat resisters, you feel like composing a poem in their 
honor. Part of my work is moving the plants from 
side to side of the house as I find out what they will 
and won’t do for me, but it isn’t as much trouble as it 
sounds, as I do just a little bit daily and only when I 
am in a planting humor. 

VII 


Another beautiful thing that 1 
saw on my motor trip was a long 
stretch of road with all the fence 
posts covered with great masses of 
blooming trumpet vine. The road 
man must have been far above the 
average in intelligence and good 
taste, for he had cleaned up the 
road and realizing how attractive 
the vines were, had left them to 
make beautiful that dusty highway 
for weary travelers. The vines were wild and had cost 
nothing. That road will always stay in my mind as a 
bit of glowing beauty. If I only knew the name of 
the road man, I would write him a note of thanks. 














CHICORY WEED 


I made up my mind that as soon as I had time I 
would grub up a lot of little trumpet vines on the hill 
and set them out along side my road fence. I shall 
put part of it in roses and the rest in trumpet vines and 
wild white clematis, which bloom at the same time. A 
friend of mine had her porch covered with those two 
good bloomers and I never passed her house when they 
were in bloom without stopping to admire them. 


VIII 


This is the first time I have ever noticed bee-balm 
particularly, but it must be a very unusual thing in the 
insect world, for its perfume or color or both attract 
so many butterflies that I never go out on the porch 
that I don’t stop to admire them. The bumblebees are 
just as fond of it and bees and butterflies hover over 
it from morning till night. I am going to scatter a 
lot of seed around just for them. It’s pretty to see 
them, I think, though patience knows what sort of eggs 
they lay or what variety of destructive worm will 
emerge later to make me wish I hadn't been so very 
hospitable to the pretty fluttering mothers. 


IX 


And speaking of seed, I notice one of my purple 
flags has seed. I am as surprised as if I didn’t know 
they ever had any. I shall piant these off to themselves 
and see what new variety I shall have. I don’t know 
how many peach and plum and cherry seed I have 
planted and they, too, will be given a chance to emerge 
into new and improved varieties and if they don’t they 
can be chopped down to make way for something else. 
One of the joys of owning land, I think, is that you 
have room for all sorts of interesting experiments. We 
can’t any of us be Burbanks, but we can follow along 
in his experimental footsteps closely enough to add a 
lot of interest to life in the country. Last fall I plant- 
ed a lot of acorns from a favorite tree and now I have 
the cutest little oak forest you ever saw. I shall set 
them out permanently this October. 

Wouldn't you like to see the world again when those 
tiny trees have reached maturity? Well, maybe we 
shall. It isn’t necessary that we be seen while we are 
seeing, after we leave this body of ours on the dust- 
heap of death. So if we don’t get to see all we wanted 
to see with our bodily eyes, I have always thought it 
would be more than made up to us after awhile. No 
one ever has known what that Bible verse means, “In 
patience possess ye your souls.” It may mean wait- 
ing patiently for God's time and way to give us what 
we want. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Fie inspiration nothing beats the life of Dr. Anna 











Howard Shaw as she tells it in “The Story of a 

Pioneer.” Nothing has in it more fun than “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer” by Mark Twain.—Hil- 
liard Hinson, Cowarts, N. C 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
D: NOT act as if you had ten thousand years to 











throw away. Death stands at your elbow. 
good for something while you live and it is 
your power.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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The Progressive Farma 


Livestock Pointers and Stock Markets 


Fall and Winter Grazing 


UCH is said about the longer growing and graz- 

ing season of the South, but as a matter of fact, 

on most of the pastures in the South, the season 
is not much if any longer than that in sections much 
farther north. Our pastures are often of little value 
in the late fall, because the pasture 
plants are only adapted to summer 
growth, are grazed too closely, and 
the soil fertility is not sufficient to 
give a fall growth. Late fall, and 
winter pasturage is seldom furnish- 
ed on the same fields or by the same 
plants which supply the summer 
grazing. But with proper thought, 
planning, and care, considerable fall 
and winter grazing can be provided 
and if the value of a growing crop on the land, or a 
cover crop, is considered, these late fall and winter 
pastures may be made very profitable. 

The elements which combine to produce good late 
fall and winter grazing are, a rich soil, sufficient mois- 
ture, and early and thick seeding of suifable crops. It 
will at once be stated that the moisture 
or rainfall is not under the control of 





TAIT BUTLER 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Shipping Costs—There is practically no place in East- 
ern North Carolina where hogs cannot be shipped to 
Richmond or Baltimore and arrive within 36 hours 
from the time they were loaded. This is a very great 
advantage to farmers living in this section of the state 
because the extra cost of unloading between the point 
of origin and the market is usually a considerable 
amount and then, too, the shrinkage is much greater 
on the longer haul. In addition to these advantages 
there is the advantage in price which our Eastern 
markets pay above the Chicago market. This usually 
amounts to 50 cents to $1 per hundredweight or nearly 
enough to pay the freight and other expenses necessary 
in shipping a good carload of hogs to market. 


Throughout the greater part of the United States, 
corn is the cheapest and most satisfactory carbonaceous 
feed for fattening hogs and this popular cereal can be 
and is being grown to a very great extent in North 
Carolina. In fact, the “North Carolina Farm Census” 
for 1924 shows that over one-third of the cultivated 
land was planted to corn in that year, or 35.7 per cent 


manufacture and sell fish meal and soybean oilmeal 
Both of these feeds are valuable as protein supplements 
to corn and the following table shows a summary of 
three trials at the Blackland Test Farm, Wenona, N 
C., where shelled corn, fish meal, and mineral were fed 
to the pigs in Lot No. 1, and shelled corn, soybean oil- 
meal, and mineral to the pigs in Lot 2. The feeds in 
both lots were self-fed, free choice :— 

1. Fish meal 2, Soybean oilmeaj 

with corn with corn 


Number of pigs......... ‘ 94 94 
Average initial weight... 107 104 
Average daily gain........ 1.9 1.77 


Feed and cost per 100 pounds gain 


Pounds Cost Pounds Cost 


DMONOE COFM cesisccccessees 338 $6.04t 278 $4.97t 
rere 23 .98 oese asad 
Soybean oilmeal ........ ‘ = ees 116 2.89 
BEOPEL oscsccevessccsoceses 2 .02 3 .03 

a eer a 368 $7.04 390 $7.89 


tCorn is figured at $1 per bushel; fish meal, $70 per ton; 
soybean oilmeal, $5) per ton; mineral, 1 cent per pound 

It will be seen from the above summary that both 
meal and soybean oilmeal gave satisfactory results as 
protein supplements but that the pigs in Lot 2 con 
sumed slightly more than four times as much of the 
supplement as the pigs in Lot 1, with 
a correspondingly less amount of corn 
But since the corn cost less per pound 





the farmer, but this is not entirely true. 
Much can be done to control sufficient 
moisture by early preparation of the 
land, except possibly in extremely dry 
sections, to bring up fall seeded pasture 
crops and produce a fair growth. Of 
course, in the colder sections of the 
northern parts of the Cotton Belt, 
where the lands are heavy or stiff, not 
much winter grazing can be expected 
an average season, but on the lighter 
soils farther south considerable winter 
grazing may be had if the grazing 
crops are seeded early enough to make 
a good growth before the freezing 
weather of winter comes. 





While there are crops like alfalfa 
and some of the grasses which on fer- 
tile soils will produce considerable late 
fall grazing, we must as a rule depend 
on fall-seeded crops for late fall and 
winter grazing. Barley, wheat, oats, 
and rye are our principal dependence. 
3arley and wheat are best on rich 
lands; oats for the medium soils and 
rye is safest and best for the poorer 
soils, but no poor soil will furnish 
much grazing. For hogs, sheep, and 
calves, rape makes an excellent fall 
and winter grazing crop, but it is a waste of effort to 
sow it except on the very richest land. 


Three Advantages for Hog Raising in 
North Carolina 


HE farmers who are producing hogs in North 
Carolina have many peculiar advantages over 
large numbers of swine growers in other parts of 
the United States. Of these advantages, three are 
particularly outstanding and are as follows :— 
1. Climatic. 
2. Nearness to market. 
3. Good supply of protein supplements. 
J. Climate Permits Two Litters a Year With Cheap 
Housing.—The climate in North Car- 
olina is temperate enough so that each 


A GROUP OF CLUB CALVES IN 





Courtesy 


LANCASTER COUNTY, S. C, 


This county has 40 registered Jersey calves in the club. 


against 28 per cent planted to cotton and 8.4 per cent 
to tobacco. Yet we read and hear much more about 
these two latter crops in the agricultural program of 
this state mainly because cotton and tobacco are grown 
as “money crops” while the corn over most of the state 
is fed upon the farm on which it is grown. 


While corn is admitted to be an excellent feed for 
pork production, it is also equally well known that to 
get the best results from using this feed for swine that 
a small amount of some nitrogenous or high protein 
feed must be used. A summary of a large number of 
experiments have shown that enough tankage or fish 
meal to balance a ration of corn is worth 147 times as 
much as the price of the corn used. Again the swine 
growers in Eastern North Carolina are in an advan- 
tageous position, since they are adjacent to firms which 


than the soybean oilmeal and since the 
pigs in Lot 2 consumed more of the 
soybean oilmeal than was necessary to 
balance the ration, it necessarily made 
a more expensive ration when self-fed, 
free choice. In other words, from the 
data shown in these trials the soybean 
oilmeal was worth only $35.20 per ton 
when corn cost $1 per bushel and fish 
meal can be purchased for $70 per ton. 
EARL H. HOSTETLER, 
In Charge, Swine Investigations and 
Instruction, North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 
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Livestock Markets 


HE cattle market has disappointed 

practically every reasonable ex- 

pectation this year. Highly fin- 
ished cattle were not expected to reach 
the summer level of 1925, but there 
was nothing in the situation last winter 
and early spring to indicate that an ex- 
cess of such steers was in the making 
and that the summer level of prices 
would be the lowest in six years. 
Enough of a decrease in Western range 
cattle was expected confidently to result in a higher 
range of quotations on grassers than for several years. 
Instead, the market on that class is about 10 per cent 
lower than at the corresponding time a year ago when 
receipts were actually larger than they have been thus 
far in 1926. Even the stocker and feeder market, 
which was so lofty during the winter and early spring 
that it seemed to answer every argument about cattle 
scarcity, is no higher at present than it was a year ago 
Declines in the price of heavy, fleshy feeders have 
more than offset the advances shown in light weight 
feeders and in stock cattle. 


In view of what has happened already, it seems use- 
less to have any positive belief as to what is coming 


Hogs.—Average weights of the hogs reaching the 
Chicago market are the heaviest in 30 years and the heav- 
iest at this season in half a century. 
This is the result of high-priced hogs 
and cheap corn. Another result from 





sow can successfully farrow and 
raise two litters of pigs each year 
without her owner being put to exces- 
sive cost in providing expensive equip- 
ment for housing her and her pigs 


Not For Sale or Trade—y.. 122 ruin 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


\ the same cause is a heavier late sum- 
mer run than usual. Receipts of hogs 
during the last several weeks have 
been above the average for this sea- 


during these crucial periods. How- 
ever, some economical housing (such 
as is recommended by Mr. W. W. 
Shay, in charge of the office of swine 
extension, North Carolina Extension 
Service in Circular No. 132), is neces- 
sary if one expects to produce market 
hogs and take advantage of the better 
prices that usually occur each year 
in April and September. To do this, 
the spring litters should be farrowed 
in February or early March and the 
fall litters in August and early Sep- 
tember, and they therefore need some 
protection from the cold and rain in 
February and from the heat in Au- 
gust. The inexpensive house recom- 
mended in the above circular serves 
both conditions admirably. 


2. Nearness to Markets Reduces 








“AJO, Smith,” said I, “I’m much afraid 
Old Gyp is not for sale or trade! The 
deal you offer’s good enough as I sur- 
vey it in the rough; in fact you offer 
more, I know, by 18 dollar bills or so 
than this old horse is really worth to 
any man, but me, on earth; if she were 
yours I don’t suppose I’d give the half 
that you propose! But I’ve a purpose 
stowed away to keep her to her dying 
day! 
“Tl tell you why: Some years ago, 
along in May or June, or so, quite late 
at night I journeyed home from Cotters- 


burg and South Jerome. I meant to cross 
at Barney’s Ridge, an old and weather- 
beaten bridge. I'd crossed that bridge 
with good Old Gyp for ages on a weekly 
trip, and never had she paused before 
but always blithely took me o’er; but 
Strange to say this certain night she 
stopped as if in dread and fright, and 
though she then was full of pep she 
would not take another step! The bridge 
to me seemed just the same as it had 
seemed since Moses came, but there was 
nothing I could say so turned and went 
another way! 


“I got home late. Next day I heard 
how poor old neighbor Hiram Byrd had 
lost his life near Barney’s Ridge when 
floating down stream with a bridge! Yes, 
Byrd had come along, you see, some 30 
minutes after me; the bridge went out 
with him on board and he was drowned 
near Culper’s Ford! 


“No, Smith, I’m very much afraid Old 
Gyp is not for sale or trade!” 








son of the year, whereas they were 
below everage during the preceding 
six months. An extra hog held back 
on one farm out of ten and sent to 
market at this time of the year would 
make a decided difference in the num- 
ber arriving. 


Hog prices have shown resistance 
to liberal receipts during the last two 
weeks. Average prices have worked 
somewhat higher during this period, 
but choice light hogs, which have 
commanded a high premium all sum- 
mer, have been losing some of it. The 
fall run of hogs usually does not be- 
come prominent until October. Until 
this run appears, hog prices should be 
able to hold, and there is a possibility 
of a strong late bulge. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
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North Carolina 


HOSE farmers who feel that they 

would as soon have a weed as a soy- 
bean plant growing in their cornfield 
should see a field of corn on the Upper 
Coastal Plain Branch 
Station in Edgecombe 
County. One can tell 
by looking at the corn 
alone where the scy- 
beans are growing. 
The corn is greener, 
appears to be heavier 
fruited and jn every way looks just as 
well or better than the corn where no 
soybeans are growing. R. E. Currin, 
Jr, superintendent, shows this field to 
all his visitors. 





*_ * ® 


Slightly over 2400 cars of peaches 
will have been shipped from the Sand- 
hill section of North Carolina when the 
last car is loaded. Up to the middle of 
August, 1,968 cars were shipped by rail 
and some 500 by truck and express. The 
regrettable feature of the season was 
that the Sandhill peaches ripened just at 
the close of the Fort Valley season and 
with the opening of the Cornelia or up- 
per Georgia season. Consequently few 
growers in North Carolina made money. 
This is the fourth disastrous season and 
many of the growers are becoming dis- 
couraged. The Sandhill peaches were 
of unusual quality this year but faced 
a glutted market. 

* * * 


Early sweet potatoes from the Coastal 
section of North Carolina began to go 
to market about the middle of August. 
The first shipment from Carteret Coun- 
ty moved in late July and brought $9 a 
barrel. The Currituck farmers began 
shipping in middle August with prices 
quoted at from $9 to $14 per barrel. 
The crop is about 70 per cent of normal 
and a yield of about 70,000 barrels is 
predicted by growers for this area. 

* * * 

North Carolina will produce about 
1,000,000 bales of cotton this year, say 
government crop statisticians. On Au- 
gust 1, the crop was reported as 70 per 
cent jn condition. There was an in- 
crease of 1 per cent in acreage planted 
and the estimated yield will be about 
224 pounds of lint per acre. North 
Carolina farmers planted about 2,057,000 
acres to cotton this year. 

* * 

One-half of the cotton grown in the 
state isof the Cleveland Big Boll strains. 
A survey made by Frank Parker, crop 
statistician, and Dr. R. Y. Winters, 
director of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, shows that 50.2 per cent 
of the cotton grown last year was of the 
Cleveland variety and 15.7 was of the 
Mexican Big Boll variety. This is ex- 
actly a reverse of conditions existing 
some 15 years ago when the greater acre- 
age was planted to inferior varieties like 
Cook, Half and Half, King and others. 
Five per cent of the acreage is still 
planted to Half and Half and this is 
much too much, says Dr. Winters. 

* * * 

Tobacco markets in the border coun- 
ties opened with prices about 21 per cent 
higher than in 1925. On the Lumberton 
and Fairmont markets the market paid 
an average of $16.69 on the opening day 
as compared to $13.75 per 100 pounds 
in 1925. Most of the offerings consisted 
of sand-lugs which were of good color 
but lacked body and weight. Only a few 
baskets of good tobacco were put on sale 
and these went off at prices ranging all 
the way up to $50 and $60 per hundred 
Pounds. Ripe, sweet smoking tobacco 
Seemed to be in strong demand. 

* * * 

Bertie County will begin the eradica- 
ton of bovine tuberculosis on Septem- 
ber 1. The Board of County Commis- 
Stoners made the necessary appropria- 
tion in August at the request of Dr. W. 
Cc Dendinger, veterinarian in charge of 
this work for the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, and the state vet- 
erinarian. County Agent B. E. Grant 
did much educational work in favor of 
eradicating the disease with the hope 
that Bertie will go more actively into 
the livestock industry. 

* * * 

Estimates from county agents in 39 
counties show that 156,753 acres were 
planted to summer legume crops in these 
counties this year. The survey was made 
by E. C. Blair, extension agronomist at 
State College, who is also making an jn- 
tensive campaign for more winter cover 
crops to be planted this fall. Mr. Blair 
states that soybeans was the most popu- 
lar summer legume used this year with 


89,122 acres planted. Cowpeas came 
next with 23,591 acres and red clover 
third, with 15,274 acres planted. Alsike 
clover, velvet beans, lespedeza, and 
sweet clover ranked next in the order 
named. 

* * * 


Centipede grass brought from China 
and tested by agronomists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
several Southern states seems to offer a 
good pasture grass for dry weather con- 
ditions. In its early growth, the grass 
is protected from heavy grazing by the 
closeness with which the runners and 
leaf blades adhere to the ground. After 
it becomes established the leaves take 
an upward turn and make an excellent 
pasture relished by livestock. The 
agronomists say that carpet grass is 
perhaps best for the moist sandy soils 
but centipede grass used on the dry parts 
of the pasture will make supplemental 
forage of equal quality. The new grass 
is propagated either by seed or vegeta- 
tion. 

* * * 

Farmers interested in tracing the an- 
cestry of their purebred breeding ani- 
mals may use the facilities of the Pedi- 
gree Record Library of the Animal 
Husbandry Department at State Col- 


lege. This library has been built up by 
Prof. R. S. Curtis until there are now 
about 1,400 volumes. Each breed of 


horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, 
and sheep is recorded in this library and 
the records extend back to origin of the 
breed or its importation into the United 
States. 


From South Carolina Farm 


Agents 

OIL Building Pays—The dry weather 
this summer has convinced many 
farmers of the importance of better soils, 
for where soil improvement has _ been 
practiced crops have withstood the dry 
weather much better. An excellent ex- 
ample of this fact is found on the farm 
of J. B. Roddey, who has been planting 
soybeans and velvet beans for several 
years and now has corn which, although 
very thick, stood up and grew right on 
through the dry spell. I have not let an 
opportunity pass to stress this demon- 
stration to the farmers of this com- 
munity.—J. R. Ciark, Richland County, 

‘2s 6 

Making Better Hay.—N. W. Stephen- 
son, United States hay inspector, was se- 
cured to instruct farmers along the Sa- 
vannah Valley who have immense acre- 
ages of swampy land producing Johnson 
grass at a profit. This land is generally 
too wet to grow field crops. They have 
been cutting the grass by their own 
judgment without defi- 
nite instruction as to 





infesting farm lands with seed through 
manure when hay is fed to livestock.— 
C. Lee Gowan, Aiken County. 


7 + * 
Irrigation Gets Attention—I have told 
every farmer who has a small stream 


that it may serve very profitably to irri- 
gate a small area for planting vegeta- 
bles for local markets. Many are be- 
ginning to do this. In one case with the 
expenditure of $3.65 and the labor of 
three men for six hours we had enough 
water from a small stream to irrigate 
3% acres in 24 hours, and this farmer 
now has beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
celery, beets, etc., growing for fall pro- 
duction. He was about to pass through 
his second dry season without realizing 
his advantage.—G. H. Griffin, Oconec 
County. 
* * * 

Town and Country Get Together.—In 
order to foster and build up a better re- 
lationship between town and country, our 
local Kiwanis Club held a get-together 
meeting with a number of farmers, each 
member of the club having a farmer as 
his guest. One of the farmers made a 
talk on “How the Town Can Help the 
Farmer,” and one of the merchants made 
a talk on “How the Farmer Can Help 
the Town.” There was a fine spirit of 
fellowship manifested by all—J. M. Na- 
pier, Darlington County. 

* * * 

Better Peach Packing.—We visited the 
peach section in Fort Valley, Georgia, 
to study latest methods of grading, pack- 
ing, and marketing. We saw an impro- 
vised sizer for peaches, easily construct- 
ed, at little cost, and on our return I 
supervised the construction of one at 
Gramlin and already six or eight peach 
growers have similar sizers. This simple 
machine facilitates handling the peach 
crop to a great extent, especialiy where 
bushel baskets are used.—Ernest Carnes, 
Spartanburg County. 

* + *x 

Sheep Proving Profitable-—A Fairfield 
County farmer told me recently that his 
30 ewes raised his 36 lambs which he 
sold at an average of a little better than 
$8 per lamb. It cost him $25 to winter 
the ewes and he sold $36 worth of wool, 
so his lambs are clear profit to him. 
Similarly, other farmers in the county 


are finding sheep profitable. —R. H. 
Lemmon, Fairfield County. 
* * / 


Williamsburg Truck Important. — All 
in all, we have had a fairly good season 
with our truck crops—lima beans, snap- 
beans, corn, tomatoes, cukes, and squash- 
es. One thing in particular been 
well learned this season—farmers have 
seen that it is unprofitable and useless to 
bring in anything but a full, honest pack, 
well graded. Sometimes 30 to 40 farm- 
ers have produce in the same car, some 
of it good, some bad, and it cannot be 
handled to advantage, so we will here- 
after have grades and poor stuff will not 
go in the same car with the good.—C. 
L. Baxter, Williamsburg County. 

* * * 

Good Oats in Pickens.—At the close 
of the threshing season we realize that 
high yields of oats are the rule this year. 
In many instances farmers have aver- 
aged as much as 50 bushels per acre. 
But our crop had a rather serious amount 
of smut and our seed oats will be treated 
this fall to avoid spread of this disease, 
for the formaldehyde treatment for smut 
was very effective for 
those farmers who used 


has 








the proper stage to cut 
to make first quality 
hay. After several con- 
ferences and demon- 
strations these farmers 
now have a clear and 





definite idea how to 
handle Johnson grass 
hay, cutting it when 


the heads are just com- 
ing out of the boot and 
thus avoiding danger of 





ii in sowing their 1926 
crops.—R. F. Kolb, 
Orangeburg County. 
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COVER crop of 
vetch has returned 


approximately $10 per 
acre in experiments at 
Auburn according to 
Circular No. 48, Ala, 
Experiment Station, 
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Live Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


Virginia 


EARL who has_ been 


Parsons, 


standardization and inspection spec- 
ialist for the State Division of Markets 
since 1922, 


has recently submitted his 


resignation to take 
effect on September 
1. Mr. Parsons 
has been very suc- 
cessful in his ef- 
forts to bring 
about standard 
grades of Virginia 
fruits and vegeta- 





bles. He is largely 
responsible for the development of state 
inspection of apples, which work has 
grown very rapidly during the last two 
years. Mr. F. S. Kinsey, who has had 
considerable experience in the inspection 
service of the United States Departmer 
of Agriculture, has been appointed to 
fill Mr. Parsons’ position. He has had 
experience in marketing fruits and vege- 
tables and is particularly well qualified 
for the position to which he has been 


chosen. 
* * * 


The Virginia commercial apple crop 
is expected to be more than 3,100,000 
barrels, according to a recent report of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This is the largest commercial 
apple crop ever produced in the state. 
The crop is also of unusually fine qual- 
ity, although the dry weather during 
August has retarded the development of 
the fruit considerably. Owing to the 
large crop this year Virginia ranks third 
in total production among all states in 


the Union. 
* * * 


Smut caused a loss of approximately 
$2,000,000 to the Virginia wheat crop 
during 1925, according to James Godkin, 
plant pathologist with the Virginia Ex- 
tension Division. He says that practic- 
ally all of this loss could have been pre- 
vented by the proper treatment of seed 
wheat. Last fall a considerable por- 
tion of the seed wheat was treated, and 
the loss this year has been less than in 
1925, although there are some counties 

damage has_ been 
recommends that all 
wheat for smut be- 
fore seeding this fall, and he will be 
glad to furnish additional information 
on how this can be done to anyone who 
requests it. His address is Blacksburg, 
Virginia. 


where considerable 
done. Mr. Godkin 
farmers treat their 


* * * 


Over two thousand farmers attended 
the annual picnic at the Norfolk Truck 
Experiment Station on August 9. Gov- 
ernor Bryd was the principal speaker of 
the occasion and made a most interest- 
ing address which was enjoyed by the 
farmers in that section. An inspection 
of the various experimental plots proved 
of considerable interest to all who at- 


tended. 
as 


The R. N. Nelson herd of grade Jer- 
seys continues to lead the Henrico 
County Cow’ Testing Association. 
This herd of 28 grade Jerseys aver- 
ages 815 pounds of milk and 36.3 
pounds of butterfat. This herd has 
been leading the association for eight 
consecutive months. 

* * * 


Chesterfield County is making elabor- 
ate plans for the Fair to be held on Oc- 
tober 21-22 at Chesterfield Courthouse. 
Former State Senator J. V. Watkins is 
president of the association, and is 
working hard to make this the best fair 
which the county has ever held. 

* * * 


The Bedford County canning team 
which gave a demonstration of canning 
peaches at the recent state boys’ and 
girls’ club meeting at Blacksburg won 
the first prize for efficiency in demon- 
strating. This team was composed of 
Mabel Bibb and Louise Sandidges. 











This Week’s Birthday Party 





Meet the County Agents, Teachers, and Farm Leaders Whose Birthdays Occur This Week 


M. M. McCord 


ELVIN Maurice McCord, familiarly 

known as “Mac,” was born on Au- 
gust 24, 1896, on a farm in Greenwood 
County, S. C. He finished at Clemson 
College in 1918 and 
became a Smith- 
Hughes agricultur- 
al teacher at Kings- 
tree, S. C. On June 
24, 1924, he mar- 
ried Miss Edith 
Crouch of Saluda, 
S. C. In 1923 Mr. 
McCord became 
county agent of 
Georgetown 
County, S. C., a _ position which he 
still holds. He is also secretary of the 
Georgetown Truckers’ Association. Says 
Mr. McCord :— 

“In my present work I am trying to 
bring about more general use of improv- 
ed methods of discoveries resulting from 
experiments made by agricultural stations 
and by successful farmers. One of my 
major projects is to develop more inter- 
est in forestry and a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of trees, so generally 
wasted by fires which ravish the young 
growth. The goal toward which I am 
working is the time when all farming 
interests shall work together.to promote 
unity in production and marketing of all 
farm commodities on a cooperative 


basis.” 
O. H. Phillips 


SCAR Hugh Phillips, farm demon- 
stration agent in Stanly County, was 
born August 21, 1887, on a large farm 
in Rowan County. His parents were P. 
M. and L. R. Phillips, who reared a 
large family and sent every child to col- 
lege. “Oscar” was educated at Trinity 
College, now Duke University, and the 
State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering and successfully managed a 400- 
acre farm for some years. 





M. M. McCORD 


In 1916 he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture from Rowan. In January, 1920, he 
took charge of the farm demonstration 
work in Stanly County and since that 
time Stanly agriculture has been blessed 
with unusual leadership. He has driven 
many thousand miles all over the county 
each year carrying on programs of gen- 


cral soil building, including clover, leg" 


umes, etc., so that now Stanly County 
grows large quantities of lespede%a and 
other legumes and sells much good seed. 
By terracing and other means of soil 
conservation, together with general soil 
building, the average yield of wheat in 
Stanly County has been increased from 
6 bushels per acre to 13 bushels per acre 
during his stay here. Other crops have 
shown an almost equal improvement. 
Boys’ and girls’ club work has enrolled 
250 members who last year made a clear 
profit of $2,600 on their projects. 

In addition “Oscar” has aroused much 
interest in better livestock and _ better 
poultry. Carload shipments of poultry 
last spring in Stanly amounted to over 
$20,000. In addition farmers are now 
selling more than $1,000 of eggs per 
month to hotels over the state under con- 
tract. Several purebred codperative 
“bull blocks” have been started and quite 
a number of farmers are shipping cream. 


A. K. Robertson 


A SCHIE Knight Robertson (known to 
his friends as “Archie.” “A. K.,” and 
“Robbie”), county agent of Wayne 
County, N. C., was born August 28, 
1890, on a farm in Robeson County, N. 
C. He grew up on the farm and gradu- 
ated in 1912 from the North Carolina 
College of Agriculture. Three years af- 
ter his graduation he married Miss Janie 
Cobb of his native county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robertson have three children—Nannie 
Jane, Arline, and A. K., Jr. While a 
student at State College Mr. Robertson 





was a leader in agricultural clubs and 
similar activities. Soon after graduation 
he was made state leader and did much 
to popularize corn club work and other 
club. activities throughout North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Robertson’s highest ambition 
and keenest enjoyment lies in service, 
and no one is rendering better or more 
willing service than he. 


D. A. Spivey 


D: Allen Spivey of Conway, S. C., was 
born August 25, 1868, and was reared 
on a farm in Horry County, S. C. He 
was graduated from the Citadel (Char- 
leston) in 1891 and four years later mar- 
ried Miss Essie Collins of Conway. Their 
and daughters are Mrs. Edna S. 
Scoggin and Alleene, Collins A., Bayliss 
L., and Laura Frances Spivey. Col. 
Spivey is president of the People’s Nat- 
ional Bank, the Conway Tron Works, the 
Horry Land and Improvement Company, 
Horry Warehouse Company, People’s 
Building and Loan Association, Kings- 
tree Hotel Company, and the Horry Pub- 
lishing Company. Col. Spivey organized 
the first bank in Horry County, back in 
1892, and has been in the banking busi- 
ness since then. After his graduation, 
Col. Spivey decided that he ought to stay 
in his native county and seek to build 
it up industrially and educationally. In 
seeking to carry out this ambition Col. 
Spivey organized the companies of which 
he is president, organized the Conway 
Graded Schools, built a warehouse and 
established a tobacco market in Conway, 
and encouraged tobacco culture in his 
native county 

He has been a member of the legisla- 
ture, serving four years in the House 
and four years in the Senate, and is now 
serving a second term as State Senator. 
He led the movement for building anew 
courthouse and jail and the construc- 
tion of several bridges across rivers and 
swamps in the county, and in the legis- 
lature has advocated revaluation and 
equalization of property as well as simpli- 
fication of tax levies. His bank makes 
loans direct to farmers. Col. Spivey was 
appointed public director of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association for 
South Carolina and states that he “be- 
lieves thoroughly in codperative market- 
ing.” 


W. W. Shay, “The Hog Man” 


ILLIAM Wardin Shay, “The Hog 

Man,” was born August 29, 1869, 
on a farm near Kalamazoo, Michigan— 
probably in a grove near a celery field. 
Mr. Shay married Miss Hattie Worden, 
also of Kalamazoo, August 21, 1892. He 
has been a farmer nearly all his Ite, 
though he was once a machinist’s ap- 
prentice also. He conceived the idea of 
feeding hogs by recipe, giving them 
specially mixed and accurately balanced 
feed to supply the maximum needs of a 
growing, breeding, or fattening hog, as 
the case might be, with a minimum of 
waste in the quantity fed. He graduaity 
worked out the “Shay Plan” or “Shay 
Method” of feeding hogs and the result 
is that carload after carload (and even 
one entire trainload) of hogs fed by the 
Shay plan now go to packing. houses, 
bringing top of the market prices. Here 
is what “The Hog Man” wants to see in 
North Carolina. : 


sons 


“T want to live to see the farmers of 
North Carolina wake up to their possi- 
bilities. They want little. I want to see 
them want much, for the sake of their 
families. I want to see the chambers 
of commerce and bankers awake to a 
realization of the fact that agriculture 
is a great town-builder, and that because 
of a misunderstanding of the rudiments 
of agriculture, the farmers of this state 
last year failed to make $10,000,000 
which they could have made through the 
simple process of hogging 25 per cent 
of the corn crop and harvesting all soy- 
beans either as grain or hay. I want to 


see students study facts, and not develop 
into blind leaders of the blind. I want 
to see the farm press blazon the eco- 
nomic truth, easily demonstrated, to the 
end that our rural population, which 
constitutes about two-thirds of the pep- 
ulation of the state, may be prosperous 
and happy through lives made rich by 
worth while things.” 


N. B. Stevens 


EEDHAM Bryan Stevens, county 

agent of Cumberland County makes 
Fayetteville his headquarters. Born on 
a farm in Wayne County, N. C., August 
27, 1890, he grew up on the farm, grad- 
uating from the State College of Agri- 
culture with the class of 1912. Novem- 
ber 5, 1917, he married Miss Sadie S. 
Chesson of Plymouth, N. C. Mr. Stev- 
ens is really a handsome man and has 
an intelligent face, but he wouldn't send 
us his photograph. He is a hard worker, 
direct and accurate in all that he does. 
When asked to make a statement in re- 
gard to his work jin Cumberland County, 
Mr. Stevens said: 

“The big project I am working on 
this year is better cotton through the 
use of better seed and standardizing one 
variety. Our better planters have been 
using Cleveland Big Boll for a number 
of years with good results and there is 
probably more of this than any other 
one good variety in the county.” 


W. J. Tiller 


ILLIAM Joshua Tiller was born 
and reared on a farm in Chester- 
field County, S. C., where he is now 
county agent. He celebrates his birth- 

















day on August 27 and his age is fifty- 
two. Mr. Tiller’s first wife was Miss 
Laura McRae of McFarlan, N. C., whom 
he married in 1904. In 1918 he was mar- 
ried a second time to Miss Stella Mims 
of Blackville, S. C. The Tiller children 
include Thomas and Sara, the twins, and 
Willie M. Mr. Tiller has been a farmer 
during much of his life but for sixteen 
years now has served as county agent. 
“My aim,” he says, “is to make each 
farm self-sustaining, and todo this it has 
been my policy from year to year to en- 
courage a diversified system of farming. 


And the big service I have on my heart 
to work out in my present job is to see 
that the boys and girls of the farm re- 
ceive advantages equal to other occupa- 
tions.” 


To show how well Mr. Tiller has suc- 
ceeded in his work as leader and demon 
strator we shall give some of the goals 
reached last year—a hard year for farm 
ers in South Carolina: 

1. A Guernsey calf club was organized—the 
first in the state—with an enrollment of 16 
boys. Each boy exhibited his calf at state 
and county fairs. 

2. Fifty acres of carpet grass pastures were 
begun on 50 farms last year. 

3. Seven codperative shipments of chickens 
and one of turkeys were made, the cash re- 
turns amounting to $24,000. 

4. The first shipment of peaches was made 
last year, 100 cars being shipped. 

5. Two thousand bushels of velvet bean 
seed were ordered for farmers in the county 


last year. 
V. C. Taylor 
ESTAL Columbus Taylor, agricul- 
tural teacher at Lattimore, N. C,, 


was born August 29, 1893, near Ararat, 
N. C., where he grew up on the farm. 
He graduated from the State College of 
Agriculture in 1923, and has been teach- 
ing at Lattimore since graduation. March 
15, 1920, he married Miss Lucy Jane 
Chilton of Guilford County. Their chil- 
dren are V. C., Jr., and Glenn Ellis. In 
his work he has five very definite aims: 

1. To organize a pure seed association 

2. To get a coéperative hatchery. 

3. To get people in his community to raise 
purebred registered Jersey cattle. 

4. To encourage them to give more atten- 
tion to make their living at home, having 
good home gardens and orchards. 

5. To help them use fertilizers more intel- 


ligently. 
E. E. Turner, Jr. 


RNEST E. Turner, Jr., county agent 

of Ashe County, N. C., was born 
August 27, 1896, on a farm near Mebane, 
N. C., where he was reared. Since his 
graduation from the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture in 1917, 
Mr. Turner has farmed for himself and 
has also been a farm superintendent 
Of his work as county agent Mr. Turner 
says :— 

“My present plan is to work out the 
best cash crops for the farmers of Ashe 
County. At present the farmers of the 
county depend on cattle, sheep, and tim- 
ber as their sources of income. The tim- 
ber is practically gone, no farmer has 
been able to make much from cattle for 
the past few years, and while sheep are 
doing much better than cattle, owing to 
lack of care and attention much of the 
profit from them is lost. We have or- 
ganized a seed potato association and hope 
to organize a fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers’ association soon. Plans are under 
way to organize a poultry association 
also. Farmers here sell their surplus but- 
terfat as tub butter. Plans are being 
made to organize cream routes and dis- 
pose of this butterfat through nearby 
creameries. White burley tobacco is be- 
ing grown successfully in two adjoining 
mountain counties and we hope to make 
this a source of income to the farmers 
of Ashe County in a small way.” 


COMING LIVESTOCK SALES 


EORGE W. St Amant, Atamannsit Farm. 
Sale to be held at Trenton, N. J., Septem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

O. M. Whittemore Dispersal Sale, the Brook 
Farm. Sale to be held at some location neat 
Springfield, Mass., exact location to be am 
nounced later, September 21, 1926. 

Knollwood Sale, Port Chester, N. Y., Sem 
tember 24, 1926. 

Louis Merryman’s First Annual Guernsey 
Grade Sale, Timonium, Md., October 4, 192. 

Louis Merryman’s Fifteenth Semi-Annual 
Guernsey Sale, Timonium, Md., October 5, 
1926. ‘ P 

The Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club will 
hold a two days sale on October 27-28, at 
Orange, Va. 

The National Sale, Trenton, N. J., May 1% 
1927. 

Coventry-Florham Sale, Trenton, N. J., May 
13, 1927. 
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elcome a newcomer and you did it in a manner royal— 
truly befitting the great South—with all its glorious tradi- 
tions—its reputation for hospitality. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. appreciate the faith evidenced by this 
welcome, and we promise to respect your confidence and faith. 

Back of this promise—this pledge to you—stand all the re- 
sources, the enormous buying power, the great manufacturing 
facilities—and the same steadfastness of purpose that year after 
year have brought such multitudes to the World’s Largest Store. 

We are glad to be so close to you. The most distant point is 
less than a day away from our Atlanta Store. You save on our 
low prices. You save more because the postage is so little. 

Did you get your copy of our New Fall Catalog? If not, send for 
it. The low prices on every page prove anew that the tremendous 
resources of Sears, Roebuck and Co. are going to help every family 
in the entire Southland save more money on merchandise of the 
finest quality. This book is a buying guide in ten million Ameri- 
can homes. Consult it before you buy anything. Study the mer- 
chandise. Read the accurate descriptions of every article. Few 
stores know as much about the merchandise they sell as we do. 
No store tells you more. And no store backs up every article they 
sell with a stronger guarantee — we must satisfy you perfectly 
with every purchase. See how much lower our prices are on 
everything you need — we guarantee a saving. 





Pr: the wonderful welcome you gave us. You know how to 
Wi 


A copy of this book is waiting for } 
you. It will be worth much to you. 
It is sent Free. Start Saving Now! 4 

Send the coupon today! } 


J 


Sears,Roebuck and Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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| Mail the coupon TODAY 
! 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Send me FREE your big Fall and Winter Catalog. 
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Progressive Farmey- 


Timely Reading for All the Family 


The Most Popular Colors for 
Farm Homes 


N MOST cases, one will find farm homes 

are painted in one or two bright solid 
tones. The colors selected are commonly 
white, yellow, red, and green. The rea- 
son for the preference of bright colors is, 
that the duller hues would not show so 
well at a distance, nor would they be as 
cheerful as the brighter shades. 

Usually farms are blessed with plenty 
of “landscape” surrounding them. They 
would be inconspicuous and dull indeed 
were their buildings to be painted in 
some drab color. There is nothing that 
presents a more attractive appearance to 
the passer-by than farm lands, whose 
buildings are attractively decorated in 
brilliant, harmonizing colors. 

The colors of farm buildings, as orig- 
inally stated, are preferably bright and 
gay for many reasons, chiefly because 
these colors are cheerful and then, too, 
the lighter the shade of a color the more 
light it will reflect, and hence the more 
sanitary it will keep the surfaces which 
it covers, as germs do not breed readily 
in places that receive much sunlight. 

The time-honored custom of red roof 
and white body for farm houses is always 
attractive. If we wish to add a little 
variety of color, green may be used as 
contrast for the trim, or, in some cases, 
harmonizing shades of yellow or cream 
may be used to advantage. But even 
more important than the selection of a 
suitable and pleasing color combination, 
is it to keep the colors that are selected 
bright and new-looking by repainting fre- 
quently. 
worn and dirty 
fresh color. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL 

Editor’s Note.—This is another of a 

series of articles we are running to help 

promote our campaign for “Making the 

South a Land of Painted Farm Homes.” 

Next week’s article will be “Property 

Inspections.” 


More About the McNary- 
Haugen Bill 


4 gt how did the McNary-Haugen 
bill propose to make a difference in 
prices between farm products sold in 
Americaand those sold abroad? I have 
been studying the equalization fee levied 
on farm products to balance up prices 
between high prices received on American- 
consumed products and the lower price 
on exported products. Would the Fs 
really get higher prices from consumers 
after paying the equalization fee?” 

Possibly the best way to answer this 
is by quoting the views of a bitter op- 
ponent of the McNary-Haugen bill, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. He admitted that the plan would 
raise prices on farm products to Ameri- 
can consumers and also explained the ex- 
port plan rather clearly in these para- 
graphs: 


looking than the dullest 


“The purpose intended to be accomp- 
lished by the bill is to raise the prices of 
wheat, corn, cotton, and livestock above 
world prices. A board known as the 
Federal Farm Board, for which is ap- 
propriated $250,000,000 plus $300,000 for 
immediate expenses, is to arrange with 
coéperative associations and other deal- 
ers to purchase, store, or export the sur- 
plus of these commodities beyond the 
demand for home consumption. The tak- 
ing of this surplus off the home market 
is to raise the price in the home market. 
The surplus is to be sold abroad even if 
the foreign price is below cost. The loss 
on the storage or on the sale of the sur- 
plus abroad is to be paid in the first in- 
stance out of the fund appropriated from 
the Treasury. It is proposed to reim- 
burse the fund by a fee (equalization 
fee) or tax on all of these commodities 
sold by the farmer. 

“In other words, it is hoped to raise 
Prices on part of the crop by taking a 
loss on a smaller part of it; and the 


method by which this is to be done is to 
divide the crop into two parts—the larger 





For old, faded colors are more” 


American consumers at 
igh prices and the smaller part to be 
sold abroad to foreign consumers at 
cheaper prices or even below the cost of 
production. 

“It is of course apparent at once that 
the effect of this will be to increase the 
cost of living to every consumer of the 
five basic agricultural commodities in 
this country. The equalization fee, while 
it purports to be paid by the farmer, will 
be included in the increased price of the 
commodity, and will in the end be borne 
not by the farmer but by the consumer.” 


Set Noises You Can Stop 


WHEN you turn on your radio and it 
begins to spit and sizzle and gives a 
good imitation of static, do not give up 
the idea of listening, for it may be a 
loose connection. Turning a nut has 
killed the static more than once for me. 
Does the set become very noisy when the 
air is moist even if no signs of electric 
disturbances are present? Real static is 
often present under such conditions, but 
many times it is not, but the antenna or 
bare ground connects by water or the 
water loss otherwise. I had it 
rather bad from the antenna touching 
the roof very lightly. Another time it 
swung back and forth between two twigs 
on the edge of a tree I thought it cleared 
These things are not very troublesome 
in dry weather but make plenty of static 
in wet weather 


» be sold to 


t 
1 
i 


causes 


I have had a bad case of static cured 
by giving a tube a twist that settled it 
firmer in its place, and again I have had 
to file a post to get results. One day I 
found the spring had slipped to one side 
a little and the post just touched it. At 
one time I discovered the trouble in a 
flexible lead that was of very fine wire 
cloth covered, and all but one little 
wire had been broken. At another it was 
a loose nut on the connection of the 
phone cord to the phone on one side 
Another time I found that a wire solder- 
ed to a jack had become loose enough to 
turn in the solder. In any set there are 
dozens of these places where parts can 
come slightly loosened, and this can 
make a wonderful amount of noise. 

I have had weak B batteries become 
noisy. A by-pass condenser is advised 
for this but I have had good results 
throwing away the old batteries, as one 
old battery can do more harm to good 
batteries than it is worth, and the radio 
engineer of KSAC, Kansas Agricultural 
College says it is dangerous to tubes 
also. L. H. COBB. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 
pur Off Examination.—The 


greatest mistake of my life and the 
one that cost me my knee joint and knee 
cap and caused me to have a stiff limb 
was failing to have an X-ray picture made 
of the joint to locate the trouble in time 
to save the joint. I was treated for 
rheumatism for 10 years and never got 
any relief until an operation after the 
X-ray picture showed the bone was dis- 
eased at the joint and spots on the knee 
cap. Had this examination been done at 
first my joint could have been saved. Do 
not make the mistake of putting off a 
thorough examination too late. 

MRS. E. C. S. 
x * * 

Scrubs Grew Slow—One mistake we 
made was not buying purebred poultry 
to begin with. Instead we raised scrubs 
and the little birds did not grow off like 
purebreds would have. A READER. 


x * * 














Doctor's 


Let Shade Trees Die —A number of 
years ago we had several nice shade trees 
growing in our barnlot, but they finally 
all died, leaving no trees at all for shade. 
Because of our neglect to plant others 
our lot is without natural shade and the 
work stock must eat their noon-day meal 
in the glaring hot sunshine at the lot 
trough. Also the water trough at the 
well is not protected. We should have 


replaced the trees long ago, and should 
have planted some evergreens for wind- 
breaks. VY. Pom 
x * &* 
Let Children Memorize Lessons —Y am 
a mother of seven and when my first 
two children began school I was so anx- 
ious for them to succeed in their studies 
and to excel their classmates, that I 
taught them every lesson until they mem- 
orized it. This I kept up until they com- 
pleted the seventh grade. It was a big 
mistake as their minds did not develop 
and expand as they would if I had left 
them to depend upon themselves. 
MRS. M. A 
- + 
Fed Breeders for Eggs.—One of my 
mistakes was feeding all of my flock 
of purebred hens during last fall and 
winter for eggs while they were high. 
This spring and summer my baby chicks 
were so small and weak I lost lots of 
them from diseases, mainly white diar- 
rhea. I should have picked out the best 
hens for breeders and put them in poul- 
try lot, and not fed them for eggs. Then 
in spring when they began to lay I would 
have had nice large eggs to set which 
would have hatched’ strong, healthy 
chicks that would have been less suscep- 
tible to disease. I think the loss of little 
chickens will be more than I gained from 
selling eggs. he: oe 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Transfigured Trouble 


NE thousand years ago the Saxons 

built a little church at Chester, Eng- 
land. The Norman conquerors came, re- 
built and enlarged the structure. Two 
hundred years pass- 
ed, and in the 13th 
century, a great 
cathedral was erec- 
ted, most of which 
is still standing. It 
is a wonderful old 
place where the 
voices of the past 
sound loudly in the 
soul. They were 
great builders and 
dreamers, those friars and monks of the 
middle ages. 

Yet, as I walked reverently about the 
place, my attention was riveted to two 
modern additions, which seemed to stand 
out from the dim and dingy walls. One 
was a beautiful window, just installed 
by a leading family of Chester as a mem- 
orial to the male members of the family 
who perished in the World War. It is 
a triple window, full of color, and re- 
plete with Christian heroism. 





DR. HOLLAND 


T was told that all but one male mem- 
ber of the family were killed. Did they 
sit down, these brave heart-broken peo- 
ple and give up to hopeless despair? No! 
They erected this window, which will 
speak in terms of beauty and courage 
through the centuries. Thousands of 
people will find inspiration and courage 
at that window. 


It is a glorified heart-break 


The other thing was a picture, also 
recently hung. There died a few years 
ago in Chester, a woman who for 25 
years was a bed-ridden invalid. In her 
early childhood she worshipped in the 
great cathedral, and in her soul there 
arose a dream to paint a picture of 
Christ to hang upon its walls. 


Before she was able to go and study 
painting she was partially paralyzed, and 
unable to leave her bed. What did she 
do? Sit down and wring her hands? 
No. Against the advice of friends, she 
procured some materials and began to 
teach herself to paint. 

Years passed. She held to her dream. 
Canvas after canvas was ruined, but she 
was learning. 

At last, two years before she died, the 


painting of her Christ hung above the 
foot of her bed. 


Art critics came and admired her mas- 
terpiece. It was judged to rival the 
Christs of Angelo and Da Vinci. It 
was purchased and given to the cathedral, 
and there it will hang, perhaps through 
the centuries. What is it? It is a sor- 
row glorified by a dauntless soul. 

We each have a masterpiece to make 
before we die; not perhaps with brush 
and paint, but a Christian character 


wos 8 
Favorite Bible Verses 


ND as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise 
—Luke 6:31. 
Let everything that has breath praise 
the Lord.—Psalms 150:6. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Malaria—Breeding of Mos- 
quitoes 


UE to the wide interest of Progressive 
Farmer readers in the cause, preven- 

tion and cure of malaria we decided to 
publish in these columns Dr, Henry R. 
Carter’s Malaria 
Catechism. The sec- 
ond installment fol- 
lows :— 

Q.—Where do these 
mosquitoes breed? 

A.—In water—in stil] 
water and in the pools 
and grassy edges of 
running water. 


Q.— How do these 
mosquitoes breed? 














DR. REGISTER 


A.—They lay their eggs on the surface of 
the water. These eggs float, and in a few 
days hatch into larvae, or “wiggle-tails.” 
These live in the water, and in time turn 
to pupae, or “tumblers,” which turn into 
mosquitoes. There are four changes in the 
development of mosquitoes just as for but- 
terflies; the eggs for both; the larvae in 
place of the caterpillars; the pupae in place 
of the chrysalis, and the mosquitoes in 
place of the butterflies. For mosquitoes all 
these changes must take place in water, and 
for Anopheles will take from 12 to 16 days 
in summer weather—longer in cool weather 


Q.—Can one tell the larvae of Anopheles? 


A.—Yes. The Anopheles larvae lies at the 
top of the water and parallel to it, for all 
the world like a basking pike. The larvae 


of other mosquitoes hang from the top, 
head downward. If the latter are touched, 
they will always dive. If the Anopheles larvae 
is touched, while it may dive it will gener- 
ally “‘scoot” backwards along the top of the 
water. They are not a bit alike, and once 
seen no one will ever mistake one for the 
other. 

Q.—Is it important to recognize the larvae 
of Anopheles? 

A.—Yes; it is far more important to recog: 
nize the larvae of Anopheles than the mos- 
quitoes themselves, because this enables us 
to find their breeding places and hence to 
destroy them. 

Q.—In what kind of places do Anopheles 
breed? 

A.—They prefer to breed in clean water, 
in small, shallow, shady pools with grassy 
edges; if with grass growing in them, s° 
much the better. A marshy piece of gr 
with many small pools, among  bulrushes 
and sedge, is an ideal place. The grassy 
edges and quiet pools formed by obstruc- 
tions on small streams are also favorite 
places, as are cattle tracks. They have 2° 
objection to running water unless running 
swiftly 

Q.—Do they breed in such places only? 

A.—They occasionally breed in almost any 
collection of water, unless it is very foul; 
shallow wells, water barrels, tin cans, etc+ 
especially if they have leaves or grass in 
them or the green algae—“frog moss.’ Gen- 
erally, however, they avoid barrels, cans, and 
other artificial containers unless they have 
grass, moss, etc., in them. 


Q.—How long must a pool last to breed 
Anopheles? 

A.—Since it takes usually about 14 days 
for the egg to produce the mosquito, if 3 
collection of water dries up completely i= 
less than 14 days, it is not apt to bree 
mosquitoes. 

Editor’s Note.—The next installment of 
this catechism, “Malarial Parasites ™ 

Man,” will appear next week. 
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Six Timely Orchard Jobs 


IVE the orchard a thorough cleaning 


of weeds, grass, rotten fruit, dead 
branches, etc. Then disk the ground 
thoroughly. This will do much to hold 
in check various dis- 
ease and insect 

pests. 


2. Clip from grape 
vines and burn or 
bury any rotten 
grapes that may be 
hanging on. Usually 
such fruit is full of 
rot spores and these 
will be present to 
cause rotting of the 
fruit next year if not destroyed. 

3. In picking apples, twist them and 
don’t pull. The stem should be left on 
the fruit and if pulled it may be broken 
off and the fruit injured, making it much 
easier for rot to start. 

4. Don’t leave apples in sunshine for 
even a few minutes after they are picked. 
Put them in a cool place at once. A few 
hours in the sunshine after being picked 
will put them in good condition for rot- 
ting. 

5. Provide winter cover crops seed 
for orchard. Put in early enough for it 
to get a start before cold weather comes. 
If one puts off securing seed until the 
last minute, the result is usually that the 
crop is put in too late or not at all. 

6. Have you secured a supply of para- 
dichlorobenzene to treat the peach trees 
for borers? If not, get it now, because 
late next month and early October is the 
proper time to apply it. Those who do 
not know where to get it may find out by 
writing The Progressive Farmer, enclos- 
ing a 2-cent stamp. 


Kill Turnip Lice With Nicotine 


“| CAN’T have any success with tur- 
nips on account of lice. Tell me how 
to control them.” 

Spray with nicotine sulphate. We use 
one teaspoonful to a gallon of water 
along with enough soap to make the 
whole solution rather thick soapsuds. 
Spray in such a way as to get on under- 
side of the leaves and to actually touch 
the lice. Two or three thorough spray- 
ings will usually eliminate this pest. 


How Much Do Potatoes 
Shrink ? 


“LJOW much will sweet potatoes shrink 
when cured and stored three or four 
montis?” 





L. A. NIVEN 


This will vary. We have seen them 
shrink as much as 15 per cent. We have 
also seen them shrink as little as 7 or 8 
per cent when stored this length of time. 
The average would probably be around 
10 per cent. This, of course, refers to 
weight and not measure. 


Strawberries Fit Well in 
Young Orchard 


| HAVE a young orchard and want to 
Set strawberries in it. Is this a good 
*r0p to grow in an orchard?” 

Yes, it is. Do not set them too close 
to the trees. Leave three or four feet of 
Vacant space on either side of the tree 
Tow. Fertilize heavily enough to pro- 
vide plenty of plant food for both the 
Strawberries and trees. 


Disinfect Sweet Potato House 


OW should my sweet potato house 
be disinfected before storing this 
Jear’s crop?” 

Thorough cleaning and disinfecting is 
_ Metssary in order to destroy any rot 
[Pores that may be present. First sweep 

all trash from the floor, walls, and 


* 





Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ceiling, and either burn or bury it. Then 
spray with some kind of a disinfecting 
solution. Quite an effective one is made 
up of one pint of formalin to 25 gallons 
of water. Another is composed of one 
pound copper sulphate dissolved in 25 
gallons of water. Spray every nook and 
corner thoroughly. A day or two after 
the first spraying, give another one. Do 
this four or five times before using the 
storage house. After the last spraying, 
start the fires in the stove so as to thor- 
oughly dry out the house. This should 
be done a day or two before the potatoes 
are put in. 


Pays to Cultivate Frequently 


“SHOULD fall vegetables and fall 
Irish potatoes be cultivated very 
often? There are not as many weeds 


and grass as in the spring, and it looks 
like less cultivation is needed.” 

Just the reverse of what our read- 
er surmises to be correct in this mat- 
ter is right. I am fully aware that 
some of our scientists tell us that the 
only reason for cultivating a crop is to 
destroy weeds and grass. There is still 
much proof to the contrary, and my ad- 
vice is to cultivate the fall Irish potatoes 
and vegetables just as frequently as the 
spring crops are cultivated, the scientists 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Too Much Manure Kills Trees 


“TELL me what do with my young pe- 

can trees. I set them on ordinary 
clay land last March, mixing a wash- 
tub full of chicken manure with the soil 
around each tree. The bark is still green, 
but they have not put out. What can I 
do to make them grow?” 

I am afraid that you have killed your 
trees by putting too much manure around 
them. Poultry manure is quite rich in 
nitrogen and so big an amount as a wash- 
tub full gives enough nitrogen, in 
my opinion, to kill the trees. There is 
nothing you can do now except hope for 
the best. 


Set Strawberries in Lower 
South Early 


' HEN should strawberries be set in 

the Gulf Coast section? What are 
the best varieties? How much fertilizer 
should be used?” 

Usually strawberries in Florida and 
the extreme South are set each year 
Farther north, the plants are allowed to 
grow three to four years, producing two 
to three crops, but in the Lower South 
it has been found advisable not to try 
to carry the plants through the summer 
season. New plants are set each fall for 
the following season’s crop. September 
to early November is a good time to set. 

An application of 8 to 10 tons of stable 
manure should be given if it is available. 
In addition to this, 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
of commercial fertilizer should be ap- 
plied. The leading commercial varieties 
in the extreme South are Missionary 
Ridge and Klondike. For the local mar- 
ket, Lady Thompson, Excelsior, and 
some other varieties are also grown. 


Best Way to Fertilize Potted 


Plants 
’ HAT are the best methods of ap- 


plying fertilizer to potted plants?” | 


It may be applied on the surface of 
the soil and scratched in, but the better 
method is to dissolve in water some of 
the quickly available nitrogen, like nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia, and 
water the plants with it. Dissolve a 
level tablespoonful of either of these in 
a gallon of water. Put in a pan or tub 
and set the pots in the water and let them 
soak untif the soil is thoroughly satur- 
ated. Give this treatment once every 
two or three weeks until four or five 


applications are made. 
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Housewife’s Calendar 


BeONDA Y, August 30.—Keep kerosene 
away from small children. Our 
morning paper today tells of a 19- 
months-old child who sipped some kero- 
sene from a milk 
bottle. Within 15 
hours the youngster 
was dead from an 
attack of pneu- 
monia that developed 
as a result of get- 
ting some of the 
kerosene in the lungs. 


Tuesday, August 
31—Do your week’s 
washing today. This 
arrangement saves your Sunday evening 
for rest instead of spoiling it with worry 
about “putting the clothes to soak.” 

Wednesday, September 1—When you 
tire—tretire. 

Thursday, September 2.—To wash 
painted woodwork or floors try kerosene 
instead of soap. One cup to a pail of 
warm water is about right. 

Friday, September 3—Bring up the 
subject of serving hot school lunches at 
club meeting today if your school does 
not have them now. 

Saturday, September 4.—The custard 
you are making for the children’s supper 
may be made smooth again if it curdles 
in the cooking. Place the pan over cold 
water and beat with an egg beater. 

Sunday, September 5—Write your 
name with love, mercy and kindness on 
the hearts of those about you and you 
will never be forgotten. 


Choose Suitable Camp Clothes 


AKE only the necessary and suitable 

things on your vacation camping trfp. 
Camp togs should be comfortable, easily 
cleaned, be necessary and present in suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Knickers 
dresses as they 
and less restriction. 
blouses, the number depending on the 
length of the stay in camp, should go 
camping with you to refresh the costume. 





MRS. W. N. HOT? 


and blouses are superior to 
provide more comfort 
Several washable 


kinds is unnecessary 
should be left 


Jewelry of all 
and easily lost, therefore 
at home. 

Select comfortable shoes with broad 
heels and heavy soles. Oxfords are su- 
perior to pumps or other fancy footwear. 
Lisle or wool stockings stand rough wear 
and are in harmony with the other gar- 
ments worn. A warm sweater permits 
you to enjoy the cool mornings and late 
evenings. 

Nights are often cold in camp. Anyone 
who has attempted to sleep when cold 
can realizethe discomfort and knows the 
value of plenty of warm night clothes, 
even if it is summer. Do not forget the 
warm kimono. 

Include plenty of plain, comfortable 
undergarments, as camp laundering facil- 
ities are scanty. The emergency kit will 
contain pins, needle, thread, and darning 
cotton. Soap, comb, tooth brush, towels, 
and a lotion for sunburn complete the 
camp toilet preparations. Rouge and 
other make-up are not or sport life. 

The bathing suit and rubber cap are 
indispensable if the camp recreation in- 
cludes bathing. 


How to Obtain the Greatest 


Heat From Your Oil Stove 


HIS is Bill’s birthday and I am go- 

ing to have all his favorite dishes 
for dinner, including a thick, pan-broiled 
steak,” observed Mrs. Hadley. 

“I'd let him wait until Christmas for 
the steak,” answered Mrs. Pell, “I 
couldn’t stand making a fire in ‘the range 
this hot weather.” 





“I shall cook it on the oil stove,” an- 
swered her friend. 

“T never can get my oil stove hot 
enough to cook steak,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pell. 

“Do you cook with a blue flame or a 
yellow-tipped flame?” questioned Mrs. 
Hadley. 

“Oh, just the blue flame. I am afraid 
the stove will smoke if I turn it higher.” 

“If yours is a wick type stove—that 
is with a long chimney or drum and a 
cotton wick,” observed Mrs. Hadley, “and 
you have been using only a blue flame, 
there’s a pleasant surprise in store for 
you. 

“After cleaning the wick—something 
that should be done regularly once a day 
as it requires only a moment—light it, 
and after the blue flame has burned about 
three minutes, turn the wick up until 
the blue flame is topped by yellow tips 
about one to 1% inches long. This flame 
will fry a steak as fast and as well as it 
can be done with any stove or range, yet 
will not smoke.” 

“Why heat the burner before turning 
the flame up?” asked Mrs. Pell. 

“Because the hotter the parts the more 
vapor is emitted from the wick and, 
therefore, the higher the flame. Because 
of the design of most of the long drum 
types, it requifes but a few minutes for 
the burner to get to the point where it 
will not become hotter. This is due to 
the cooling effect of the air coming into 
the burner continuously while in opera- 
tion, and the higher the flame the greater 
the speed, consequently the greater 
quantity of cool air.” 

I do thank you,” said Mrs. Pell. “I 
am afraid I have not been getting as 
much use out of my oil stove as I 
might.” 


To Brighten the Hair 


AS your hair become dry and lifeless 

on account of exposure to the hot 
sun or much sea bathing? An excel- 
lent preparation to restore the lustre is 
composed of two drachms of castor oil 
and six ounces of cologne water. 

A few drops of this dressing are pour- 
ed into the palm of the hand. A soft, 
spotlessly clean hairbrush is gently ro- 
tated on the palm so that the dressing 
may be evenly distributed on the bristles. 
Now you are ready to apply it to the 
hair, which should have received a previ- 
ous brushing with stiffer bristles. The 
dressing is gently spread over the hair 
and later a soft silk handkerchief is used 
to give the final polish. 


| WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 
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Keeping the Room Cool 


ADDY dear, will you turn my pil- 
low over for me? It gets so hot,” 
sighed little Bobby Farmer. 

“Being sick in bed is hot work, Sonny,” 
sympathized Mr. Farmer, “I wish I knew 
how to make it cooler for you. Have 
you any suggestions, Miss Watkins?” he 
added, turning to their visitor. 

“T believe I have,” she answered. “First, 
putting awnings outside those west win- 
dows would help. Awnings are not ex- 
pensive and they keep out the glare while 
letting the breezes in.” 

“T'll order them tomorrow,” declared 
Mr. Farmer. “I have always thought of 
them as a great luxury.” 

“No, indeed. They can be bought for 
as little as $1.50 each.” 

“What else can we do?” the father 
asked. 

“Since you have electricity why not 
buy an electric fan? A small one costs 
only a‘ few dollars and if you get it from 
a reliable firm it will last for years. A 
fan does maké the room feel much more 
comfortable on even the hottest. most 











humid day. In case of sickness it is pos- 
sible to make the room really cool by 
placing a piece of ice in a deep bowl in 
front of the fan. The breezes then feel 
as though they came fresh from a snow 
field.” 

“Awnings and a fan, I'll try both,” 
said Mr. Farmer heartily. 

“Hurrah!” cried Bob. “Thank you, 
Miss Watkins for telling Daddy.” 





SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 











A Story of Feather Fans 


Sw THE spring of 1920 everything 
seemed to be going well, with cot- 
ton 40 cents per pound and a good pros- 
pect for a bumper crop,” said Mrs. 
J. M. Godwin of Washington, Ga. when 
asked how she came to go into the busi- 
ness of making feather fans. “We bought 
a farm and paid part cash and part on 
time intending to finish making payments 
that fall. In August the boll weevil ate 
up the cotton crop in two weeks. On 10 
acres where we expected to make 20 








MRS. J. M. GODWIN 


bales of cotton we picked six. When 
we balanced up that year we found we 
had spent the $700 we had in the bank 
and lacked $150 of paying back what 
had been spent on the crop. So you 
see we were up a tree.” 

She paused, smiled and went on, “But 
we were far from giving up. We first 
borrowed money from the Federal Land 
Bank to pay for the farm and then went 
to work in dead earnest. I remembered 
how I had helped my mother make fea- 
ther fans many years before and decided 
to use this skill as a means of earning 
money. My husband and I went out 
over the country and picked every old 
goose, guinea, turkey, and duck and a 
few hens that we could find. I dyed 
the feathers beautiful soft colors and 
made them into fans.” 

“How did you find customers?’ we 
asked. 

“Every time I sold one, somebody 
would see it and want one for herself 
or a friend and in that way I was able 
to sell all I could make. I worked night 
and day, cleaned up my house when I 
had time, but first of all I made fans. 
I didn’t neglect my three children and 
husband, but we all worked together to 
make the house work easy for all. 

“With the help of our home demon- 
stration agent I put on an exhibit~ of 
fans at the county fair and in that way 
advertised my work and got orders for 
more fans. In the fall I had made over 
$300 profit and we had been able to keep 
the payments made on the farm. 
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“I still make lots of fans and have a 
ready sale for them the year round, ] 
make all colors, sizes and shapes and 
my motto has always been ‘To please’,” 
concluded Mrs. Godwin. 

One can judge how excellently she 
has succeeded in pleasing her customers 
by the fact that she has sent fans to 
almost every state in the Union and to 
Canada and China. These well-made 
fans are bought for wedding presents, 
as birthday presents, and Christmas pre- 
sents. They are used as gifts by many 
a bride to her bridesmaids and Mrs. 
Godwin has sold as many as 15 fans 
for one wedding. They are also made in 
small sizes for the flower girls. Men 
buy them to give to wives, 
daughters, sisters, sweethearts, or friends, 
There is no more beautiful, useful, or 
acceptable gift for any occasion than a 
hand-made feather fan. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 


My Reasons for Wanting a 
College Education 


(First Prize Letter) 
HERE are several 


wanting a college education. 


mothers, 














reasons for my 


First, one needs more education to get 
along in this life today than formerly. 
We hear parents saying, “I need my boy 
to work. I went through the eighth grade 
and I’ve made good. He can stop after 
finishing high school.” That is ignor- 
ance on the part of the parents. Times 
change. The problems of today are dif- 
ferent and we need more education to 
solve them. 

Second, college education trains one 
for practical living. The day has come 
for us to specialize. When a firm em- 
ploys a man, they want one who knows 
his business. Whatever work we wish 
to take up we can learn in college. 

Third, college life lends poise. When 
one has a good college education he does 
not object to speaking in public or feel 
embarrassed with other educated people. 

Fourth, It broadens one’s views. We 
are able to understand and enjoy books, 
music and many other things that the 
uneducated do not enjoy. 

Some may say that there are peop! 
with a college education that have made 
failures. Yes, that is true, but there are 
a greater proportion who fail without an 
education. H. K 

Chester County, S. C. 


FOR HAPPY BABIES __| 


— es ‘ 
The ‘‘Finicky” Appetite 
pAeny serving of foods goes a long 

way in arousing a child’s appetite. 
A small table and china all its own of 
being allowed to sit in mother’s place at 
the table may have a great appeal. Let 
the child know that when it learns to 
feed itself in a quiet, efficient manner 
it may then come to the table with the 
grown-ups. This may give it incentive 
to strive for perfection. 

Occasionally consult the child’s prefer- 
ence about its food, but never let it 
feel it is free to dictate as to what it 
will and will not eat. Teach it that 
certain foods are required if it is t 
grow big and strong and rugged like 
the Daddy it adores. Do not insist 0 
punishing it; lead it once in a while. 
Little harm will result from its missing 
a meal now and then. There are times 
when food is repulsive to children for 
no apparent reason. There are other 0c 











‘cassions when their mood is such that 


they enjoy arousing anxiety, worry am 
solicitude in the parent. You will find 
when this is the case and the child says 
it does not want any lunch that it 'S 
wise to reply that it is all right 
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if it is not hungry it may run out and 


y. You have thus removed every re- 
sistance which it hoped to battle against, 
and if this is just an emotional attitude 
it is unlikely that it will take any chances 
on missing a meal in the future. 

Remember that children are quick to 
copy and if, for instance, grandma is on 
a limited diet and can not eat this or 
that, or if father frankly emphasizes his 
likes and dislikes, the child is apt to 
become finicky and notional in its eating. 
The child who early learns to eat with 
a good appetite whatever is set before 
it will be saved much discomfort and 
embarrassment in later life. 

Of course, the child should have plain, 
nourishing, easily digested ‘food that is 
well cooked and served in small quanti- 
ties. Regularity in serving meals is of 
great importance, not only for the sake 
of health but for other reasons as well. 
Obviously, if a child learns that food is 
to be had at any hour of the day it will 
not be greatly concerned in eating at any 
definite time. It should be understood 
by the children and strictly adhered to 
oy the parents that if the youngster 
does not eat at the proper hour it gets 
nothing until the following meal. Care 
must be taken, however, that it is not 
fed between meals by other members of 
the family or supplied with pennies with 
which it can buy sweets to appease its 
hunger during the interval. The child 
should not be hurried during its meal, 
nor should it be given sufficient time to 
play and dabble with its food. The or- 
dinary meal for a child should not re- 
quire over 30 minutes at the most. If 
by that time it has not finished remove 
the food without any comment. 

DR. D. A. THOM. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 
An Old Bird in a New Way 


HEN some of the older birds are be- 
ing culled from the poultry flock, 
plan. to treat the family to towl en cas- 
serole with vegetables. The chances are 
that the oldest rooster will not be recog- 
nized in this combination. The long, 

















slow, moist cooking in the covered dish 
makes even drumsticks tender, while the 
flavors of the chicken and vegetables 
form a delicious blend. This is also the 
kind of “dinner in one dish” that is easy 
for the home-maker to prepare long in 
advance of the meal hour. 

Try the following directions for pre- 
paring fowlen casserole with vegetables: 

Five-pound fowl, 3 carrots or tomatoes, 1 
onion, 2 stalks celery or leaves of cabbage, 
1 green pepper. Cut the fowl into conveni- 
ent pieces for serving. Slice or chop the veg- 
etables into very small pieces. This can be 
done quickly on a thin vegetable slicer. Dust 
the pieces of chicken with flour and brown 
them delicately in a small quantity of fat. 
As the chicken is removed from the frying 
pan, place it in the casserole. Then pour 
the chopped vegetables into the frying pan 
and let them absorb all the browned fat left 
from the chicken before placing them in the 
casserole. Add enough hot water to keep 
the mixture from sticking to the dish, place 
the cover in position, and cook for 3 to 4 
hours, or until the fowl is tender. Just be- 
fore serving, remove the pieces of fowl, add 
a cup of milk which has been blended with 
1% tablespoons of flour, and cook for 10 
minutes. Pour this sauce over the chicken 
or replace the chicken in it and serve from 
the casserole. Flaky boiled rice, baked or 
plain boiled potatoes are a good background 
to serve with this tasty chicken dish. 


A GAME TO PLAY 
Ghosts 


to players sit in a row and num- 

ber one thinks of an ordinary word 
and says the first letter, as, for instance, 
“K’’—for knowledge. The next player 
tries to think of a word beginning with 
“K”’, and instead of “N,” might think the 
word thought of is king. The third player 
says the letter ‘““_N” at random, and by 
doing so spells a word, kin, which must 
be avoided at all cost, for it makes him 
lore one of the three lives with which 
he is supposed to be endowed, and he 
becomes one-third of a ghost. After losing 
all three, he becomes a “ghost,” and the 
others may not speak to him. 














He, however, may speak to 
and spends his time in long conversations 
with any of the players he may choose 
to annoy, but those who answer him 
also become “ghosts” and are banned. 


anyone, 








Our Pattern Department 





2802—One-piece Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 32 or 36-inch 
material with 3% yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 
Summery Model.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 32 or 36-inch 
material with 1 yard of 44-inch con- 
trasting. 

2316—One-piece Dress for Juniors.—The 
Pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 
of 42-inch material with % yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 





tH 


2708—Straightline Sports Frock.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 2% yards of 32 or 
%-inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. 
26%—Cunning Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
#-inch material. 
Embroidery pattern 718 (blue or 
yellow) is 15 cents extra. 
2798—Child’s One-piece Dress.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. Size 8 requires 3% yards of 
%-inch material. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


Of coin (coin preferred). 


Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted, 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear . 
ture dressmaking lessons. 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 
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More than six million women use this modern short-boil 
method to make perfect jams and jellies 


Now— 


Sure success CVEry 


Lime in 


MARINE YOur 


jams and jellies 


RUITS vary greatly in the amount 

of jelly-making substance which 
they contain. Very few contain enough 
of this jellying substance to jellify all 
of their juice. 

That is why by the old-fashioned 
method the juice had to be boiled down 
until the jellying element was concen- 
trated enough to jell the remaining 
juice. 

Even the fruits which jell most read- 
ily, lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen, so that you have never been able 
to use them fully ripe when their flavor 
is at its best. 


Never Another Failure 


But now, even without previous ex- 
perience, you can make perfect jam or 
jelly every time from any fruit you like. 
You need never again have a failure. 


For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits the way has 
been found to extract the jellying sub- 
stance from fruit in which it is abun- 
dant so as to produce a highly refined, 
liquid concentrate, which, used with 
any fruit juice, gives it the require 









W ith Certo one or two minutes’ boiling is 
enough. Your fruit jells perfectly every 
time, keeping its fresh, natural flavor and 
color. You get half again more jam or 
jelly than you used to get from the same 
amount of fruit 


amount of natural jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing.element in fruit we have named 
Certo. Certo is so flavorless and color- 
less it can be used with the most delicate 
fruits, such as pineapple or strawberry, 
without changing their color or flavor. 


Only One or Two Minutes’ Boiling 


“When I make tneia by the Certo 
method,” women say, “my jams and 
jellies taste just like the fresh fruit.” 
For with Certo your fruit needs only 
one or two minutes’ boiling to give a 
perfect jell. This short boiling time 
prevents the darkening in color which 
used to occur during the old long boil, 
and keepsin the jarsall thedelicate fresh 
fruit flavor formerly boiled away. 


And because with Certo you do not 
have to “boil your fruit down,” you 
have an extra quantity. The slightly 
larger amount of sugar used with Certo 
is needed to jell this extra fruit juice. 
It gives you half again more jam or 
jelly. Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. In Canada 
address Douglas Packing Co., Lid., 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 0c for half-size bottle — enough to 
make 6-10 glasses of jelly, depending on the 
recipe used, 





| Douctas-Pectin Corpr., 
2 653 Granite Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me postpaid a half-size trial 


bottle of Certo with the recipe book. I en- 
close 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover 


postage. 
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got 4 per cent interest on it. I decided — 






















































































































































I could make more by investing jt jy 
something, so I bought a pretty little pig | 
yesterday for $7.50. Of course I had to 
- . borrow $2.50 from daddy. I am goj 
J ° . going 
Address Letters to UndePE (are of ProgressiveFarmer © J to save all I can make to help pay m 
way through college. 
I received a certificate for reading six 
books during the school. I will be in 
46 ° . ” . the fc a i L joy 
Be Enthusiastic Experimenters,” Says Edison edie gi Egy ores ance tage tig 
ing all the letters from the boys and 
“Take Advantage of Scientific Knowledge,’ Famous Inventor Advises in girls. 
This Week’s “Success Talk for Farm Boys” EUNICE WILSON BOWMAN. of 
~ as : : Lee County, N. C. re 
O THE Editor of The Progressive Farmer:— Uncle P 2 s Vou’ ¥ 
I am not surprised that you champion the cause of the farm boy so for little ulne-yoor-<ll gist pe Ti 
warmly, for we are all under obligation to him for much of the advance- must do your very best to go to college h 
ment that has taken place in agricultural progress in recent years. I am and I hope that $5 will just grow and : 
inclined to think that the successes of the modern farm boy—yes, and of the grew fer you: . 
: r 
farm girls, too—are due to the fact that they are en- ° ° ‘ . 
thusiastic experimenters and are untrammeled by the Writes About His High School . 
every traditions of' the older generation. Besides, they are ai 
make of quick to take advantage of scientific knowledge that is a . ey of The Progressive . 
lant now so generally disseminated throughout our country. armer, ike to read the prize let- 
plan : ters and also the others. I enjoy read- mi 
Plenty of current for your churning, feed- ; So I take off my hat to the farm boys and girls, and ing Uncle P. F.’s letters, too. Ca 
grinding, pumping, house lighting, when in sending them a greeting, I shall express the hope that ‘ me 
you equip your plant with Universal Nu- they will keep up the good work. the 
Thsesen coal a a ' I am a bit of a farmer myself, with a present am- uf Matches Make A 
ie; are “ ° 
poor 5 gpeler oo gare, for. secuiee lees foe: bition to see America grow her own rubber. On a ten- ow many more of 
times to give an abundance of lively, power- acre farm I own down in Fort Myers, Florida, I am h % d d It 
‘Long life THOMAS EDISON planting all kinds of rubber trees and vines that I have matches a & neeae ye 
[hick tons - testing plepes built from the gotten from all over the world. Besides these, I grow all sorts of tropical lo make another square? mu 
a pe equed fa the way we crgemel. things. It is great fun. THOS. A. EDISON. Nearly every ong will say as 
enty of sediment space. A , 
any make on the market. oe Note to Boys.—Nobody needs to be told who Thomas A. Edison is—not only one “Fe r “ wh 
We'll take old b e of the world’s greatest inventors but one of the most striking and interesting per- ‘ ou Or, $0 
G is ail ‘attertes sonalities. Inventor of the phonograph, incandescent light, and motion picture ap- eSgence aie an 
see tye ——— allowance on your old paratus, he is still working long hours every day, though he will be 80 years old . 
past Tes om es new set cost less. Get our next February. Our boy readers will notice his emphasis on enthusiastic experi- the 
price and menting—learning something new all the time. And look for next week’s “Success onc 
Battery guide FREE! Talk” by Douglas Fairbanks. 4 
Big free book th = . j 
apheewad aye Ny why igh Dae j ae (Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) Is this org 
batteries. Send for copy today —free. Corfect ? wh 
CARQE INA Wits Fe Lion co. 
urinburg, N. Caroli: ° ° : . 
State Distributors for Homes of Animals We have organized a club and call it ker 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY the §; U. G. Club. z. U. G. means “Just I have read about the boys joing 
Chicago, Ill. ($1 Prize Letter) Us Girls.” In organizing, I first wrote clubs, but I do not belong to one. I wish 
l INI V ERSAL VERY animal lives where it can get 4g letter to read to the girls and then I I could be a member of one but there 
the kind of food it likes. Among the got my application blanks ready. are no clubs near here. 
BA | | ERI ES animals that never have permanent homes One Saturday afternoon it happened Our high school has a reading room 
are wild horses. — They wander in bands that four of my girls friends came to see with a good library in it and we are go 
wherever there is grass and water; IM ime, I decided it was a good time for M8 © increase it. We have four high 
winter they dig the snow away with their ine to make known my idea about a club School teachers. We have good play- 
i MA so feet, and in this way reach the grass. to them. I called them all in my room grounds and have two basketball courts, 
The squirrel has a snug home in a and we talked the matter over. All were {9° for the girls and one for the boys 
< hollow tree. In this he stores a supply pleased with it and wanted to join. I We have a good basketball team. 
of nuts for the winter. The little squir- gave each one an application blank. ELMER ALLRED, (Age 13) 
SIM PSON’S rels need protection and are safe within They surely do like the club. I will Randolph County, N. C. 
*Pu RITY BRAN Dp” the tree. If the supply of nuts is short write again later on and tell you how we Uncle P. F. Says—Sce if you can’t get 
$7.80 per B they go to sleep until spring. are getting along. I think I will write in touch with your county agent and get 
New cr fine Saliey — Clover You have all seen the cozy nest of the to Ruby Ray some time. I think by her a pone nag fee age ess he 
4 “ ° e z ) é 
Celoten — Tested in mouse. The young mice are blind and description she must be good looking, ly . 
pay the freight in ~ Ah... ® b helpless. They could not live without don’t you? LEOLA WHITE. qT 
pounds or more. Sealed bags except the protection of the soft nest so cun- Columbus County, N. C : 
when shipped parcel % pee nia bathe - aC Te 
aise, all ener conde for (48 panting High ningly hidden away. Kittens and pup- Uncle P. F. Says—Now who would have The Largest Bird I Ever 
a “ easonable price , ° ¢ r 7 . y 
Glover, “Alsike,  Bweet gy pies also need a snug home for many thought of a club like that? You must Captured the 
Northwestern and, Grimm Alfalfa, Or- days eee ee ee ee ee each 
char« 1 Centucky eG Yate ays. Bae a > : 
Saves, Pontare Misieses a tein Een . ee the “J U. G. Club” as some of our other NE Saturday morning my _ three $0 a 
Wheat, Maryland Grown Seed Rye, Rosen The coyote lives on the open plain or girls might want to organize one, too. . } h 
and Abruzzi Rye. Winter Seed Barley, etc. . hilly c , He is ‘ry cunning brothers and I started to the branc ed f 
Write direct for free samples, price gy! omy. sf 8 Tey eee ° to build a pond. While we were at work, The 
list and valuable information and if you are looking for him you will From a Tar Heel School Girl : babes _ 
THE W. A. SIMPSON CO eldom see him. The rabbit is a timid a blue crane flew about 100 feet up the hg 
263 le Ss . #4 5 ¢ , 7 - ri anc , there re rere ¢ i i 
“ Balderston St., Baltimore, Md. yJ little animal and lives in the bushes. AM a little Tar Heel girl, nine years branch from where we were and lit. this 
- a Ai Ta, il old, and live in Lee County, N. C, | tan to the house and got my gum, ~ 
BREVARD INSTITUTE The trapdoor ~ ee ad vesting a e near the thriving town of Sanford. I and shot and wounded him. My brother g00d 
. tube in ” agen a5 7 i poe: o~ live on a farm. My daddy runs a truck Gtady ran and caught it. We brought amp! 
gg High a prtonrce 4 | — meee . ‘oo . Sage aed - 2 . farm and there is a job for everyone of him to the house and measured him. He olate 
Rates $153 per school year. Opens 7th | upper end. 7 door is s rong and us, as we do all of our work. I have Measured five feet and eight inches from able 
September. For information write hinged, so Lage os the nye ouee — three sisters and a little baby brother tip to tip and four feet from head to jo} 
0. H. ORR, Superintendent, | his home it will shut out the rain, and even weeks. old. One sister is older feet. I thought I would make a cage whic 
Brevard, North Carolina protect him from his enemies. than I. for him, but he soon died. ~~. 
, + ss = 4 i e 
— aan ye I go to school in Jonesboro, 21% miles My! how he could peck. While I was _ 
eiaik. hich yr we = y sg ge ' " “ from here. It is a consolidated school holding him, he pecked the blood out of T 
, ak y ° > IN 
‘Business Cpylleg > which they take from the undergroun@ (Ff about 700 pupils. I started to school ™y toe. CLAUDE BROWN. h 
. o: s co passage ways is piled neatly around the , Ss : ; ‘ Pleas, 
Fp ast September and during the term of Greenville County, S. C. hold 
Are Fully Accredited to the National Association . nine months neither I nor my sister were , : 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. If you will study animals you will find tardy or absent Uncle P. F. Says—Yes, sir; the = tend 
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The Mills River Social Club 


It Adds Happiness to a Whole Community 


By MRS. S. E. GREENWCOD 


community gave an old-fashioned 
“quilting party,” the main object 
of which was to introduce some new 
residents and make them feel that they 
were welcome and not among strangers. 


N coms five years ago a lady of our 


During the course of conversation at 
this social affair, it developed that these 
newcomers were somewhat disappointed 
on account of the fact that there was a 
lak of visiting and social life in the 
neighborhood. Now to those who had 
been born and reared in this beautiful, 
much-loved valley which nature has 
made the garden spot of Western North 


Carolina, this accusation was by no 
means pleasant, and it was then and 
there decided to mend matters. 

Various plans and suggestions were 


offered as to the best course to pursue. 
It was recalled by some that about 40 
years previously to that date the com- 
munity had had an organization known 
as the “Mills River Reading Circle” 
which was both pleasant and profitable, 
$0 it was resolved by those present that 
an earnest effort would be made to bring 
the community back to the position she 
once occupied and enjoyed. Accordingly, 


on Thanksgiving Day 24 ladies met and 
Woman's 
first 


Social - Club, 


meet in 


organized the 


which was at intended to 
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THE MILLS RIVER SOCIAL 


school attend regularly and the club 
really takes the place of or serves as a 
parent-teacher association also. 

What do we talk about? Everything 
of interest pertaining to the betterment 
of the community generally is discussed 
and plans made by which we may realize 
those things that make the neighborhood 
a better place to live in. For example, a 
nice new piano has been bought for the 
school, books have been added to the 
library, money has been given to those 
in need, pretty baskets of flowers have 
been sent to the sick, roads have been 
improved, signs have been posted, town- 
ship fairs have been held—all because a 
number of interested persons have come 
together monthly for the purpose of get- 
ting better acquainted, exhibiting a more 
neighborly spirit, and striving at all 
times to raise community standards. 





There is one very pleasant feature of 
the club that I was about to omit. At 
the birthday anniversaries of the club, 
which come on Thanksgiving Day, the 
men treat the ladies to a turkey dinner, 
furnishing everything including amuse- 
ment. We hope we are not laying too 
much emphasis on satisfying the appe- 
tite, for there is no doubt that the boun- 
tiful codperative monthly suppers served 
are the very life of the club and as one 
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CLUB, HENDERSON COUNTY, N. C. 


The parties with the musical instruments constitute the string band that furnishes 
music for the club meetings 


the afternoon of the last Thursday in 
each month. Christmas was approaching, 
80 an appropriate program was arrang- 
ed for by the entertainment committee. 
The husbands and husbands-to-be were 
invited, and it was deemed wise to hold 
this meeting at night instead of in the 
afternoon. Each lady took something 
good to eat and the hostess had made 
ample provision by furnishing hot choc- 
dlate, coffee, and other things, so a verit- 
able feast was spread and thoroughly 
tnjoyed. The string band of our club, 
which is composed of five men and two 
ladies, added just the necessary “pep” to 
the program and they have continued to 
make our meetings tuneful. 

This meeting proved to be such a 
Pleasant affair that it was decided to 
hold all the meetings at night and ex- 
tend to the men a cordial invitation to 

Present as honorary members. (Un 
derstand, they have no controlling power 
Whatever at these meetings and even 
silently submit to seeing some other man 
Walk out to supper with their wives.) 
Organized with only 24 members, our 
tlub has now grown to such proportions 
that many members find it impossible to 
{itertain it except during the summer 
Months, when the meetings may be held 
% the lawns. The number attending 
Mw ranges from 60 to 230. 

_ While the club was primarily organ- 
wed for the adults, the parents who had 
™ one with whom to leave their chil- 

were urged to bring them along. 

€ now have a large number of chil- 
and young people attending, and 

5 Mth the exception of the string music 
‘entertainment is principally furnish- 





them. ‘The teachers of our high 


man remarked, “If you cut out the eats, 


you will kill the club.” 


If there are other rural communities | 


where the problem of getting folks bet 
ter acquainted and more interested in 
each other confronts you, just organize 
a woman's social club, enjoy one square 
meal a month together, and your prob- 
lem ts solved. 
Editor’s Note.—How it 
have a club like this one in every rural 
community! County Agent E. F. Arnold 


of Henderson County says of this report 
by Mrs. Greenwood: 


would help to 


“Mrs. Greenwood was somewhat modest 
in her write-up. This community through 
the influence of this club built the first 
consolidated high school in the county, 
which is an imposing brick structure that 
would do credit to any section. They are 
loyal supporters of extension work and 
are due much credit for the fact that such 
work exists in the county today. In fact, 
it is amazing to witness the harmony and 
zeal of these workers after five years of 
coéperation. Monthly on the last Thurs- 
day night in the month a codperative 
supper is loaded on the festive board from 
the baskets of the large group of farmers. 
They participate in an organized way in 
any move for the betterment of their 
community or the county at large.” 


mom 


Weight of Bur Clover Seed 


HAT does bur clover seed weigh 
and how many bushels should 1 
sow to the acre?” 

Unhulled bur clover jseed weigh 14 
pounds to the bushel, aid from five to 
eight bushels should be sowed to the 
acre if it is to be used as a winter 
cover crop. For sowing on existing 
pastures sow four to five bushels to the 
acre. Bur clover reseeds readily. 
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Everything 
for the Fall Garden 


In Wood's Fall Catalog you will 
find all the vegetable, flower and 
field seeds, bulbs included, that can 
be sown or planted in the fall. 
This helpful book offering tested and 
certified seeds is yours for the ask- 
ing. Postcard or letter brings your 
Copy. 








We Handle 
Certified Seeds 


These seeds of known ancestry, 
grown by members of the Crop 
Improvement Association, field and 
bin inspected, are guaranteed to 
meet rigid requirements as to purity, 
germination and trueness to variety. 
All seeds “certified” may be iden- 
tified by the official seed tag on 
each bag. Write for prices on cer- 
tified wheat, oats, rye and barley. 




















Fresh Vegetables 
all Winter Long 


Keep the garden growing this 
winter. A fall garden pays even 
better than a spring garden. Fresh 
vegetables will be a real treat and 
save you much money that you 
would otherwise spend for food. 


Wood's Fall Catalog lists 25 
vegetables for fall planting. 








Crops to Plant 
This Fall 


Hairy Vetch—a wonderful nitrogen 
gatherer and soil improver. 

Abruzzi Rye—a rye particularly adapted 
to the South. 

Fulghum Oats — the earliest and best of 
fall sown oats. 

Crimson Clover — fine grazing and for 
soil improvement. 

Beardless Barley — for hay or pasture. 

Prices and Samples of these and other seeds 

‘or fall sowing on request. 

























This book tells the special advantages of each crop 
and the best varieties to plant for each purpose, 
May we send you a copy free ? 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th Street Richmond, Virginia 
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Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
A College Preparatory School located in Southern Virginia. 
Aim: Christian Culture, Character and Citizenship. 


The Institute is a member of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in the Southern States; and of the Association of the 
Military Schools and Colleges in the United States. 

Personal care and supervision; limited numbers; modern equipment; 
directed athletics; moderate cost. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent 





Catalog on 
Request 
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425-Purebred Guernseys at Auction-425 
100-Grade Guernseys at Auction -100 
From Sept. 17th to Oct. 5th, Inclusive 


49 Bulls of Show Individuality, sons of the most famous sires and dams of the breed— 4 





245 Cows, many A. R., including cows whose names are familiar in every Guernsey Home—245 


100 Grades (to breeders who wish to increase their winter milk supply, we can offer—100 
in these sales, a total of 350 cows and bred heifers, the majority at the peak 
of production). 


140 Open Heifers, eight of which are from class leading dams. As the fall is not the—140 
most advantageous time to offer heifers, we have insisted on only the best being 
offered in each sale, sired by well bred, proven sires and from high record dams. 


New England breeders can attend this show and 
the three above sales conveniently. 


The Whittemore Dispersal, Westfield, 
Mass., September 21, 1926— 75 Head 
(Sale will be held in the Woronoak Farm Barns, 
only nine miles from Springfield, the day before 
Guernsey judging at the New England States 
Exposition, 


Glenchester Farm Dispersal, Wyebrooke, 
Penna., September 17, 1926—100 Head 
(The farm is easily reached, being located on 
good roads, 40 miles west of Philadelphia, 10 
miles north of Coatesville, 12 miles northwest of 
Downingtown, 20 miles east of Lancaster, Trains 

will be met at Coatesville and Downingtown.) 

Bay Cliffs Farm, at Lancaster, Penna. 

September 18, 1926— 70 Head 


(Sale will be held at the Lancaster County Fair 
Grounds. } 


Knollwood-Saugerties, Port Chester, 
NM. Ve September 24, 1926— 60 Head 


Louis Merryman’s First Annual Grade 
Guernsey Sale, Timonium, Mad., 


At sit, at Trenton, N. J. 
—? = October 4, 1926—100 Head 


September 20, 1926— 50 Head 
(Sale will be held at the Trenton Interstate Fair 
Grounds. ) 


Note: Guernseys are judged at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial on September 15. Western, Southern and 


Louis Merryman’s 15th Semi-Annual 
Guernsey Sale, Timonium, Md. 
October 5, 1926— 80 Head 








For Catalogs of the above Sales, Write 


THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES CO. 
SPARKS, MARYLAND 
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There is Real Money 
for You in Sumter 
County Lands 

















TWELVE months’ growing 

season, Healthful climate. 
Abundant rainfall. Good rail- 
road facilities. Ideal system 
Consolidated Schools. Principal 
roads paved. Good markets, 
friendly neighbors. Best condi- 


tions for trucking, dairying, 
poultry raising. Unusually fer- 
tile farm lands, excellent drain- 
age, at one-third actual value. 
There is money for you in Sum- 
ter County! 
Write for Booklet telling 

the full story 


Americus and Sumter County 
Chamber of Commerce 
159 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Americus, Georgia. 































increase your crops 


Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 
make your land increase your crops—liming 
pays big dividends. 

The Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or dry 
lime. Uniform 18 ft. spread. Force fe °o 
windage waste—no clogging. Does double the 
work of wheel seeder—costs much less. At- 
taches to wagon without removing endgate— 
strengthens wagon box. No high lifting. No 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. Half the 
gears and sprockets. Capacity 100 to 10,000 
pounds. Fully guaranteed. Low in price. 


New Attachment 
-makes two machines in one 


At just a few dollars extra cost the Peoria is 
equipped with NEW small grain sowing fea- 
ture. Casts oats 30 ft.; wheat, rye, barley and 
rice 50ft.—in any desired quantity. The Peoria 
with NEW ATTACH MEN T does your fertiliz- 
ing and sowing —‘wo machines in one. Write for 
circular on this and our other new farm toels. 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2715 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 




















91 Jewel ~ Extra thin 
STUDEB 


The Insured Watch 


Sold direct from 
the factory at a 
saving of 50%. 


F==SENT FOR 








Only $1.00! The balance in 
easy monthly payments. You ,, 

get the famous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch—in- 
sured fora lifetime; 8 adjustments, including heat, 
cold, isochronism and 5 positions—choice of 60 
new Beauty Cases in green gold, white gold or 
yellow gold effects. Latest thin models. 


Fora limited i 
Chain Free? iy 2 cn era ree 


For FREE Book 
Send today for won- 
derful Studebaker 


Book of Ad 
Watch Styles and our $1.00 Down Offer FREE! 
STUD 


— WATCH Co. 
oe 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 




















Recent Happenings of Farm Interest 


Could Your County Hold a 
Great “Singing Conven- 
tion” Like York’s? 


BgORE than a thousand men, women, 
and children, gathered from a half 
dozen counties at Bethel Church a few 
days ago for the annual York County 
Singing Convention, which has come to 
be an institution, an annual event unique 
and peculiar to York County, S. C. Per- 
haps no other county in the whole United 
States annually stages a gathering of 
this kind. Always held during the month 
of August, it has come to be looked for- 
ward to by not only the people of York 
County; but many leaders and lovers of 
song from the neighboring counties of 
Gaston, Cleveland, and Mecklenburg, in 
North Carolina, and from Lancaster, 
Cherokee, Chester, Union, and other 
counties of the South Carolina Piedmont. 

Men who are known far and wide as 
skilled singing masters, artists skilled in 
instruction as to just how the old gospel 
hymns as set down in the old American 
Tune Book should be sung, were there to 
direct those hundreds of fine voices— 
voices free and fervent; singers enthusi- 
astic and intensely interested. There were 
among others to lead, Prof. Bob Moss, 
of Cherokee County, tall and gaunt and 
cheery and cheerful, and “in his glory,” 
so to speak. The “Professor” is said to 
have sung his way into a seat in the 
House of Representatives from the coun- 
ty of Cherokee some years ago. His 
coat off, the perspiration streaming from 
his kindly old face, the “Professor” in- 
spired his pupils as he led, the volume 
of song gaining steadily as he kept time, 
arose to such heights that the roof of 
the sturdy church building fairly shook. 

Other leaders took time about jn direct- 
ing. There was a spirit of friendly con- 
test and rivalry. Each leader tried to 
make a better showing than his prede- 
cessor in time, rhythm, technique, tone, 
and volume. Only by training and prac- 
tice and skill can the old-time hymns of 
the American Tune Book be rendered as 
they should be. But the best singers in 
all this section were there to lead, and 
how they did direct! 

How they “bore down” on that old 
favorite which carries those lines: “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of,” and “Praise Ye the Lord.” There 
were calls repeated for “Jerusalem, My 
Glorious House” and “Lift Up Your 
Stately Heads, Ye Doors.” Time and 
again did the vast crowd of music lovers 
sing, “Cast Thy Burdens Upon the Lord” 
and Lischer’s “Welcome, Delightful 
Morn,” “The Heavenly Way,” and oth- 
ers. They sang through the thick, red 
tune book—country folks and town folks; 
no high-falutin’, high-brow singing, but 
plain, old-time tunes—“which I believe 
God likes best,” as one elderly lady put it. 

Adjournment for dinner was taken 
shortly after noon. Men of Bethel had 
built a long table in the church yard. 
The ladies of Bethel Missionary Society 
and those of the Christian Endeavor 
Society and other church organizations 
had prepared many gallons of iced tea 
and lemonade. Barrels of ice cold water 
had been provided. Then they proceeded 
to spread the dinner. Almost every 
family had brought a basket laden with 
the finest of foods 


The dinner over and an hour spent in 
pleasant social discourse, the singing 
was renewed. It was with reluctance 
and regret that time for “breaking up” 
had to come. Before adjournment, it 
was decided to hold the annual conven- 
tion next year at Beth-Shiloh Church, 
five miles east of Yorkville. The date 
was not fixed. The singers will see to it 
that the public has plenty of notice. 

“I think perhaps it was the largest and 
most enjoyable convention we have had 
yet,” said Mason L. Carroll of Yorkville 
who established the annual York Coun- 
ty Singing Convention several years 
ago and to whom much credit is due for 








arranging the big meet. “Twenty-five 
years from now I am afraid that these 
old-time songs will be entirely forgotten. 
The American Tune Book, which we 
used today, has been out of print a num- 
ber of years now and there are not a 
great many copies left around any more. 
Unless the young folks take hold, these 
sweet old hymns wi!! pass with the pass- 
ing of the older generation.” 

But there were many who were heard 
to express the opinion that the younger 
folks will not let the old songs die; but 
that they may be counted upon to con- 
tinue to hold from year to year the an- 
nual York County Singing Convention; 
an institution peculiar to York—an event 
worth while from many standpoints. 

Editor’s Note.—We are printing this in- 

teresting story in the hope that it will 
make some other counties wake up and 
adopt the splendid and most enjoyable 
custom which York County folks have 
developed. 


Virginia Honors Pioneer in 


, 
Woman's Work 

A* THE recent meeting of the Virginia 

State Farmers’ Institute, V. P. I. 
conferred a certificate of merit upon Miss 
Ella G. Agnew, of Lynchburg, in recog- 
nition of her work for the promotion 
and advancement of agriculture in Vir- 
ginia. Miss Agnew has the distinction 
of being the first woman to receive the 
Virginia Certificate of Merit and has the 
very unusual distinction of being the 
first home demonstration agent in exten- 








«a 
MISS ELLA G. AGNEW 








sion work in the United States. In con- 
ferring the certificate of merit upon Miss 
Agnew, Dr. Burruss, president of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute said :— 
“In May, 1910, Governor Mann and 
Superintendent Eggleston invited Miss 
Ella G. Agnew to a conference with Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, the founder of farm 
demonstration work, for the purpose of 
discussing the possibility of such work 
among girls and women. As a result of 


this conference, Miss Agnew was em- 
ployed under the supervision of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, beginning July 1, 1910, which was 
five months before such work was or- 
ganized in any other state. Thus Miss 
Agnew became the first home demon- 
stration worker in America, and as such 
she was necessarily a pioneer who had to 
blaze out an undeveloped trail. 

“The history of this important work 
in Virginia and throughout the country 
shows how well she did this. Her vision 
of the possibilities enabled her to over- 
come discouragements; and the work 
grew under her leadership from a few 
canning clubs in two counties to the pres- 
ent extensive home demonstration and 
club organization, the varied activities of 
which reach every section of Virginia and 
contribute in a most valuable way to the 
interests of our farm women and girls. 


“During the nine years that Miss Ag- 
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agent working in two counties multiplied 
into 104 workers, white and colored, sery. 
ing 88 counties and four cities and reach- 
ing 320,760 girls and women.” 


To Friends of Co-operative 
Marketing of Tobacco 


HAIRMAN Charles F. Cates of the 

Old Belt Organization Committee for 
co6perative marketing of tobacco, after 
full consultation with his committee, hag 
issued the following statement which ex- 
plains itself :— 

“The advocates of codperative mar. 
keting believe as firmly as ever that it is 
the best principle for marketing farm 
products, and this belief has now wor 
the practically universal assent of the 
business world. Sooner or later our to 
bacco farmers of North Carolina ang 
Virginia will fall in line with the gen- 
eral movement for codperative market- 
ing which is steadily advancing not only 
in all parts of the United States but in 
other countries as well. 

“Nevertheless, even the most ardent 
friends of our cause agree that this is 
not an opportune time for beginning a 
campaign for a new sign-up. With the 
virtual reorganization of our association 
by its board of directors this spring, 
there was a general feeling that we 
might go forward to victory. Our mem- 
bers believed that the committee in 
charge would handle affairs economically 
and successfully. However, the judg- 
ment of the court was that these steps 
were taken too late and a receivership 
was accordingly ordered. 

“However much we may disagree with 
the decision of the court in this matter 
—and it would be idle to conceal! the pro- 
found disappointment caused all over our 
territory by this decision—there is noth- 
ing left for us to do but to accept the 
situation and await the final settlement 
of affairs by the receivers. Pending such 
settlement matters are plainly in such a 
chaotic and uncertain condition that it 
would be futile to attempt a new sign-up 
while this condition exists. 

“Our cause is right and its final tri- 
umph is inevitable. The experiences of 
the last five years constitute an asset of 
incalculable value to the new organiza 
tion whenever it again begins operating. 
The loyal and devoted men and women 
who have supported the cause through 
dark days and bright must now consider 
themselves not as having been dismissed 
from the army nor as having surren- 
dered, but as being merely on furlough 
until a call again comes to organize and 
go forward. 

“The organization will not be dis 
banded but merely awaits the call of the 
people to advance, awaiting eagerly the 
signs that justify such a movement, and 
this must be the attitude of every friend 
of codperative marketing. 

“Respectfully submitted in behalf of 
the Old Belt Belt Organization Com- 
mittee. CHARLES F. CATES, 

“Chairman Organization Committee.” 
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Watering Potted Plants 


, HAT is the best way to water potted 
plants? How often should they be 
watered?” 


Put water in a tub, big pan, or other 
vessel and set the potted plants in tt 
Allow to remain in the water until it has 
soaked up through the soil and the top 
surface is moist. This is far better than 
pouring it on top, as this method packs 
the surface of the soil and is not neafly 
so helpful to the plants. Frequency of 
watering depends on weather conditions 
and whether the potted plants are # 
the shade or in the sun. Most folks 
water too often. Many plants are drow 
ed. Soak the soil and then let alone 
until it dries out. If the pot is im pat 
tial shade, two or three times 2 Wee 
should be frequent enough to water, pre 
vided the soil is thoroughly soaked. 


EN making pie, bake the left-ove® — 


crust on inverted muffin tins to mm 
tarts for the next day’s meal. 
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<I Start You 
‘lg a 


will show you how to make 
9100.00 every week and have a bi 
permanent profitable busiress al 
our own; how to make money like 
rs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 
ers can’t wait for him to call 














SWEET REVENGE 


“When I’m a man—” began Robbie after a 
stormy interview with his father. 

“What will you do?” asked his mother. 

“T’ll name my boy after papa. And oh!— 
how I'll spank him!” 


REASON TO BE THANKFUL 
Blondine—“Did you go to the circus?” 





he Brunetta—“‘Yes, and I am certainly glad of but come to his house to buy. 
or it.” — don’t need money or 
Blondine—“Why?” Efexperience. You can start making 
- “ Brunetta—“Because ever since I saw the big money the very first day. 
© BA An Old Friend BE | siovorstimus ttave been more Sates . 
ppopotamus nave been more satisfie Uu. ol PUe 
X- n rien with my shape.” 

The business I will start you in en- 
| of Yours THE WRONG GENDER ables you to meet and know the best 
r- h k Two young women artists in Spain arrived Mc M. d W N. d d people. It is so easy, fascinati d 
: orse owner KnOWS > ‘ s i ; y, fascinating an 
Is et For spavin at a country inn, hot, dusty and thirsty. ore en an omen ee e i a om a See than work 
, ° , - ’ : > —Many ta it 
m . b diode They couldn’t talk Spanish, but wanted For years I have been advertising all over the United States _rest from thetr eahiiee be “— == 
on splint, curb, capped-hock, some milk badly, so one of them drew a most until now the famous CARNATION line of hundreds of items ork when you feel like It, or put in 
he fistula and other ailments. beautiful cow, while the other jingled some cS a. Stain ent te eet articles and household full time. Start part time if you wish— 
o- Easy to use. Leaves no scar coins. ; demand I doubled my manufacturing facilities and need hun- OU can change to full time any day 
: l teh A d ¥ The Spaniards looked, and a boy was sent dreds of men and women at once to take orders from the o poy you desire. You are always your owo 
nd or blemish. At your drug off post-haste. He returned triumphantly— thousands who, until now, have been unable to get wy produc boss, 

n- 


gist’s, $2.00 a bottle, or with two tickets to a bull fight. 
t- direct from us on receipt 
4) ec rus waceeome | FURNISH AUTO 
mm In a railway carriage on the way up to 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 











z London a youth had disturbed and annoyed When you go in business with me, I help you enjoy the prestige 
nt Cleveland, Ohio. the other passengers by loud and foolish re- of association with best people, to have a beautiful home, wear good g=g 
Z ks duri he ¢ f the 3 clothes and be prosperous and happy. To help you do this quickly u 
is ’ marks during the greater part of the jour- I give you a very large great on all orders, pos take; To help you j 
ney. reach customers quickly give you an Auto free. want you to 
i GOMBAULT Ss As the train passed a well-known lunatic realize oe on ie it means to be permitted to represent the 
» famous ine, 
CAUSTIC asylum, he remarked: . 
on “I often think how nice the asylum looks 
‘ BALSAM from the railway. Free Sample Case end No Money 
we “Some ay,” growle an o gentleman, a 
‘ : . . Don’t think are not big enou for the busi- Just send me your name and address—no money— 
m- GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO you will have occasion to remark how nice ness. It is fie os enay y ons 000 a year and I'll show you how easy you can start earning 
in the railway looks from the asylum.” with the right business as it is a bare existence big money at once by simply filling orders arising 
with the wrong one. I offer you the right one and from our advertising and sales promotion in your 
lly HIS OWN NAME I am so sure of your making good that I will fur- own town. Mail coupon to me today. 


nish complete equipment for your business and 


g- as, ‘fe j tell 

you exactly what to do to make money right 
ps . An elderly man entered a life pies ered from the start, I even furnish you a fine sample MS President. 
4 me agent’s office and announced that he wished ease free, residen 
up to take out a policy. The agent politely in- Carnation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


quired his age. E cl > . 
" “Eighty-nine,” xCiusive I erritor y CARNATION CO., Dept. 2535.( Coupon) 
r; : $ “ 4 H 0. 
a og aw With a regretful smile the agent said: “We I give exclusive territory and start you in the Please send. me full details about how you 
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-annot insure any one of your age.” same way I have so many other men and women will start me in business and furnish an Auto 






































































































































































































































“eg . ” | ih . Yo 
| “Suppose I had been fifty?” a gg IE 
ur Why, of course, in that case— it before someone beats you te it? Someone will QMO ..ceee CORR e eee eee eee ROE er eereeeseee 
h- Does 10 Jo. S Work “Well,” replied the applicant triumphantly, | have this wonderfully prosperous business in your BAGPEBS 2. cc rccccccccccccccccses ceeveccccees 
he “T have been reading the table of vital-statis- | territory, it might as well be you, 
nt SNS tics issued by your office, and I find that 
ch twice as many persons die at the age of fifty 
a as at eighty-nine. So, sir, you must admit 
: I am a good risk.” REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 20\d Rem 9198 
it 
up NO FUNDS Absorbine reduces strained, puffy Si mnants*&= _ 
A group of men were sitting about the big ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, Just address > ne money — 
ri- air-tight heater in the general merchandise boils, swellings, Stops lameness and and we will send you, postage 
of store of Grandpa Hibbs. Haze Lynn ele- allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, peld, 20 yarde of firet clase — 
of vated his feet and spat into the coal scuttle boot chafes, Does not blister or re- yards, for the remarkably Tow 
as he volunteered this bit of information: move hair. Horse can be worked while price of $1.96. eben Bo cv 
= BSAWS Wood Fast | ere 5 Sergi ore ad con: | | aon, Aa crue or $2.50 pose aes 
r dition—’bout to fail.” paid, scribe your case for spec WAP percales, linenes 1 4 
en The “How so?” ‘leautied Grandpa, pausing in instructions. Horse book 5-S free. { poeta ond lawns. Yon cenit mass 
oh WITTE Log Saw burns any fuel the distribution of the mail. Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- are worth double our price. sail tanslinn cume tilitll 
er bey EY , A he | ® elle “Wal,” said Haze, “I seen a check Frank fang; a. ee. ft’you for the Don't Send ] Penny «:: stating that you wan 
ed tres—makes ties— other f. hi Bovee write for $2. It was returned, marked cones results obtained. sf iy secemm yards of remnants, and ll send this bundle te 
Past an Seo Funes ee SarEs- mackinery. “ny ’ y we: bsorbine to my neigh! Ht Pay the postman n $1. = od it. We have 
ne money maker and big laborsaver. Completely | ‘No funds.’ Now a bank that ain’t able to the transportation charges. If the goods are not 
h we Wico Magneto, caged ane gouee cash a check for $2 must be pretty nigh cS © R B IN ter then you Ses Fe ture & at our eugenes an 
i . awed governor and 2 fly whee busted.” A by No. 3.20 ya ards of piece goods. prepaid, $1.98. 
F —— person og A Free Book “That’s so,” agreed the rest of the loafers. CAECUM COTM CELT REG.U.S_PaT CUCL 
tite today for big Free Boo 
; r @@8 0nd Low Easy Payment Prices, 
. PFreemwicnre 
he tk about engines, 3-in'l Sent Rigs or Bump Ouries, || HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
he ete ENGINE bit mo, By J. P. ALLE Y— Caprio, 1008, tw = 
nd 04 Witte Bidg., KANS : fe 
1S Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, P fi I 
nd ta Witt Bidgns BAN . FRANCISCO EAL ace "PANTS" T€é Yle | OO 
Quick ments also made from nearest 0 
of Ge Tn ouses: gen Atiente, | DE DIFFU , Va STOUT | 
tenron, N. J., Ri a., Tampa, Fla. | 
n- Ke Gren La. Dallas, Tex; Earedo. I" UV A AuTo F PEAHS 
er, >.» Billings, Mont., New Yor 
” oy oH. ¥ 2 Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and | To BE Mo SL Y DE } WwoO M E N 
Angeles, Cali | 
————_ | | DOWN-PAYMENTS EN 
DE UP-KEEPS!/ | 
HOUSANDS of stout 
ed women have now be- | 
be come the best-dressed wom- 
en of their communities. So can you. % 
et These are the women who depend 
it. on the Lane Bryant Style Book for 
as dresses, coats, hats, suits, shoes, underwear, 
mp corsets, in sizes from 38 to 58 bust. So can you. 
an - 
ks Low Prices—Style Book FREE 
! Lane nee is the largest maker of slenderizing 
4 apparel {n the world. Thus Lane Bryant apparel is 
ns always low in price but high in quality and value. 
“ saiadien The fit is always perfect—the styles correct—the 
is site, cae Be cae most effective insect workmanship superb—the fabric the best. 
n- er. It won’t stain; it will not harm Be fashionably dressed in Lane B ’s sl izi 
children ashionably dre in e Bryant’s slenderizing 
ne Pleas ——— y Ee wae Bucs? : Clothes for stout women. New Fall Style Book, FREE. 
e s, Moths, ice on Fowl, and many 4 A Just send us your name and address. A post card will do. 
re bold house and ueten insects. House- 7 bY J —— 
oc and 25c; other sizes, soc 
O- in $1.00, at? at’ your ye ist or grocer. 3 
iin Wesson you don’ta r - 
tes. Write toun size you y er TY QYv 
be ‘ 
ee ag a eee Ragen 4 ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
* en eo cd garden ane Yon. mort Satine shana om 39* Street at 5 Avenue 
ORMIC! . Baltimore, on’ look to de right ner de lef’, you : 
won’ dodge. dem autos!. | Address Desk.152 NEW YORK. : 
ge 20a Ltd 6 AL Ped b Ps Geass, eek. Phe et CMP AS keto BF Bk e : ae F 30 ss, ie te -s AE a 
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Over Fifty Years in the Seed Business 









Medium and Mammoth When you allow your land to lie idle during the 

Red Clover, Alsyke, Sweet fall season you not only miss the opportunity of 

Clover, Crimson Clover, increasing its fertilit but also actual profits 

Kansas Alfalfa, Hardy which could be codiend from the crops harvested. 
orthwestern Alfalfa, Alfalfas, clovers, timothys, grasses, etc., make 

Grimm Alfalfa, Timothy, the soil more fertile for spring and mean extra e 

Orchard Grass, Kentucky money im your pocket. 






Blue Grass, Red Top 






















(Herd’s Grass), Hairy Plant a fall crop. Plant SIMPSON’S SEEDS, 
Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape. known for good results for over half a century. 
Pasture Mixtures, all var- Tested’ in Washington. Free from weeds. Anal- 
ieties Seed Wheats, Mary- ysis on each package. Each bag sealed when 

land Grown Seed Rye, packed unless shipped parcel post. We pay the 
— Rye, fi —, freight. 

‘inter See rley, an 
other field seeds for fall Ask your dealer or write direct for price 
planting. Inoculation list on seeds for fall planting and valuable 

Legumes, information. 
















THE W. A. SIMPSON COo., 
Balderston S 


SIMPSONS BUS!7%- SEEDS 


Mt. Amoena Seminary 2" 
=== A Good Home and a Good School for Girls 


Very Moderate in Cost Special Courses inMusic 
Accredited by the State. 
Prepares girls for entrance to college, or for teaching without examination. 


For further information Write to J. H. C. FISHER, MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 























In the —_ of A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


the S for boys and girls. Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art, Faculty 


of twelve men and women give pupils clese personal attention. A new 
FRUI dormitory for one hundred girls. Two good dormitories for boys 
Cottages. Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 
volumes. Steam heat, electric lights, running’ water. Expenses 
moderate. < 
Session opens September 6, 1926 


A Christian High School | N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 
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[Feed Your Roughage | 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 

low-grade roughage to better advantage. Molasses 

B adds to its feed value and Dalat ability. Ie also a 
yOur valuable addition to grain feeds 

New Plan Made to Order ne Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 











Mobile, Ala. 
ail 








MONEY &".2ions 


suit offer. Our new plan enables you to wet 
ene of our fine, made-to-order suits,in any 
style you Hike” wi without spending money. 


NTS Earn $9 to $18 DALY 
WANTED Cash for you besides Pree 
Suit for a show 
our wonderfyl samples to neighbors 
tyes we show you how, ; 
ols. buy on sight. ced cghand 
ay soir 










p- pbrd send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
Mf satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, costs nothing. Pine Horsehide 
Strop SPREE STERLING CO. NRI4 ALTIMORE. MD. 












WHEN WRITING TO 


Boles: loses, ay i. ta ure ' ADVERTISERS SAY: 
Suit offer and RIT A hes “ri “Il saw your advertisement in 


PROGRESS T. TAILORING co., Dept. 273, Chicaga The Progressive Farmer.” 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WOOD SHINGLES | ‘“Don’t risk wood oe ‘says Mr. | costing more--next month prices may be higher. 
BURN | 












WL J. P. Artle oat Gente ine Now is the time te P-y your iy ar Peale A, prices 
wood shing! le Roof. My house burned | are down to rock bottom. 


and I lost alll hadin the house. My new house | SEND 
bas an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’ teatch fire.” Ss. Sl aenk tilts on p A 4 


“EVERWEAR'’ ROOFING | ‘Just the I have been building information, Tite today for 
an BURN  tookting for.”’ ou will say | Your ‘on 7, 
when you see thisthick, Strong | WRITE F e have just about enough roofing 
Roofing—then you will understand why it has such | FREE pA ES to “all ore ers, at our special cut 
& reputation for lasting. Send for sample. re ‘ prices, for the <a t ay for big 
we may have to raise our prices 
COSTS LESS THAN | We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF” |sree samples. roofing book and special cut prices. We vell 
WOOD SHINGLES _} ING FACTORY—TO YOU. So our roofi ng you one square or 1,000 squares at the same low 
costs you less than most wholesale factory price. |. fireproof roof- 
Bhingles. Send for free samples today —and sce | ing direct from the factory, freight paid. And keep in your 
the NEW LOCK ROOFINS AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE COVERED. own pocket the pro’ its others would get. Address 


Tit pr | of itootng. Corrugated and ¥ Crimp | Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 


——— Gal ——— Roofing and Steel Shingics 
v . . 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But Stee! is Dept. P., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 

want your name withheld, say so. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Successes in Getting and Holding 
Good Tenants.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail al] letters by September 3 to 
The oo Farmer. 

“Making om Satisfied Customers fer Improved Seeds and Purebred H 

Cattle, oa se First prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail all letters by oe Mess 
10 to The maa 9 Farmer. 

Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 
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Our Weekly Market Review - 






The Progressive Fe 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


Trend of the Markets 


VERAGE prices at Chicago, except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points :— 


Aug. 17, Week Year 

1926 Ago Ago 
Cotton, spot middling, Ib..$ .1820 $ .1825 $ .2360 
Peanuts, No, 1 Spanish, Ib 09% , . MTT 


Potatoes, Kansas and Mis- 





sourt Cobblers, cwt.... 1.90 1.85 2.05 
Peaches, Elbertas, 6's .... 1.35 1.50 3.25 
Hogs, average, cwt. ...... 11.50 11.65 12.45 
Steers, average, cwt. .... 8.67 8.51 8.41 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dozen .. -28 28% .29% 
Butter, extras, ID ........ 40% .39 41% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .. .79% 84% 1.05 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... .39% 42% 40 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.. 2.00 24.00 25.50 


A Crop Summary 


“Piaget aie cotton market has re- 
covered fairly rapidly from the de- 
cline of a week ago which carried prices 
back almost to the low point of the 
season before it was checked. Weather 
conditions generally have not been wholly 
favorable during the past week and wee- 
vil and flea damage again threatens to 
become serious. The crop is so much 
later than usual that the next two 
months will have a great deal of influ- 
ence on the final yield. The government 
report as of August- is expected to in- 
dicate a large crop, however, as weather 
conditions during the first half of August 
were relatively favorable. 

Spinners are buying steadily although 
trade is largely on a hand-to-mouth basis 
due to the uncertainty regarding the size 
of the crop. Because of the lateness of 
growth, the movement of new crop cot- 
ton into sight has not quite kept pace 
with the same time last year. With prices 
so much lower than in 1925, continued 
active mill and export demand seems 
assured. The quality of the new crop is 
superior to that of last year. 

Consumption of cotton by domestic 
mills in July was only 460,918 bales, 
compared with 518,504 bales in June and 
483,926 in July, 1925. For the crop year 
ending July 31, 1926, consumption totaled 
6,450,987 bales, compared with 6,193,517 
bales in the previous year. During the 
same 12 months, 8,154,370 bales were ex- 
ported, compared with 8,195,876 bales in 
the preceding year. The carry-over in 
the United States on July 31, 1926, was 
3,543,183 bales, compared with 1,609,848 
bales a year before. 

Peaches—The Georgia peach season is 
rapidly drawing to a close. Shipments 
have broken all previous records with 
nearly 3,500 more cars moved to date 
than in the eftire season last year. Prices 
have averaged much lower than a year 
ago, in some cases even below the cost 
of production, picking, and packing. In 
some sections, peaches ripened all at 
once, making it impossible to avoid glut- 
ted markets. The crop in Northern 
states is likewise above the average, so 
that a heavy movement is expected up 
until October when the season is over. 
The crop for the country as a whole is 
estimated at 63,675,000 bushels, the larg- 
est on record with the exception of 1915. 


Melons. — Shipments of watermelons 
from Georgia -and South Carolina are 
only half as large as a fortnight ago 
and prices have strengthened. 


Sweet Potatoes—Eleven million bush- 
els more sweet potatoes will be harvested 
this fall than last season, according to 
the last estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture. Nearly 50 per cent of the 
increase will be produced in Georgia, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. The crop 
of 73,140,000 bushels, while considerably 
larger than last year, is about 15 per 
cent smaller than the average for the 
past five years. Carlot shipments so far 
this season are only about half as large 
as in the corresponding period last year. 


Eggs—The egg market marked time 
last week with prices holding fairly 
steady. Receipts continue to decline and 
the margin of increase over last year is 
narrowing. A large percentage of the 
receipts show heat defects and the supply 
of fancy stock is relatively small. The 


SE se mB rend bas oA aD Dest fae 
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stocks of eggs in storage on August J 
were 9,834,000 cases, or 190,000 cases 
less than a year ago. 

Peanuts—The peanut market does mg 


show such decided firmness as recently 
although prices are quotably inchanged 
Demand is still rather slow. Reports of 


damage to the crop due to dry weather 
in Virginia and North Carolina are be 
lieved to miake the outlook less prom. 
ising than on August 1, when expect, 
tions were for a yield of 652,000,0q 
pounds compared with 694,000,000 pound 
harvested in 1925. These reports tend 
to make holders rather confident, 


MORE ABOUT FLOWERS 


By L. A. NIVEN 











WEET William secd put in during the 

aext few wecks will bloom next sam. 
mer. This is one of the old time flow 
ers that all of us like. 

2. Candytuft is an excellent flowe 
plant for borders and beds. Fall sowed 
seed bloom earlier than spring sowed 
It grows only about a foot high. Sow 
seed now. 

3. The perennial Larkspur or De- 
phinium is another flower that should be 
sowed in the fall. It does well in per. 
manent beds or borders. Let’s sow 
some of the seed late this summer or 
early fall. 

4. For carly spring daisy blooms, sow 
seed during the next few weeks. Thisis 
one of our best flowers and is suitable 
for beds, borders, pots, boxes, or rock 
eries. Don’t overlook this little flowering 
plant in deciding what to put out ths 
fall. 

5. The Hollyhock is especially suitable 
for planting against shrubbery. It isa 
tall grower and fits in well as a back 
ground for smaller plants. It also looks 
well in clumps. It is one of our best 
Southern flowers and should be planted 
about every home. 

6. Sow pansy seed in the next few 
weeks for carly spring blooms. Sow ina 
rich and thoroughly pulverized soil, pre 
ferably in a bed on south side of fee 
or building. Thin out to six or eight 
inches. Only slight winter protection will 
be needed. If handled this way, large 
blooms will be obtained, and much earlier 
than from the spring sowed seed. 

7. For potted plants for winter, make 
cuttings of geraniums, coleus, and othet 
soft stemmed plants now. Pinch off 4 
tender shoot three to four inches long 
Cut off just below a joint. Pull off all 
the leaves except two or three at the t 
and cut off half of each of these. Platt 
two inches deep in a box of sand. Kee 
sand moist at all times, and keep box it 
partial shade. As soon as cuttings 
root, plant in small pots and as they grow 
transplant to larger ones. 


To Prevent Rose Leaves 
Turning Yellow 


“W. AT causes rose leaves to turn yeh 
low, and brownish spots appear ™ 
them at this time of year? Many of the 
leaves fall off. How can this trouble be 
prevented ?” 

Fungous diseases cause this trouble 
The leading ones are anthracnose @ 
leaf spot. The way to control them ® 
to spray with Bordeaux mixture, com 
meneing in late winter or very early 
spring, say in March, and ee 
ery two or three weeks throughout 
spring and early part of summer. If 
is done so that the leaves and branches 
of the rose bushes are thoroughly co@ 
each time and four or five applicatiogs 
are given, these diseases will be 
controlled. The Bordeasx mixture ma 
be made at home from copper sulphat® 
and tump lime, or may be bought ie 
seed stores and spray material houses # 
the prepared form, and all that is nee 
sary im this case, is to dilute accor@s 


to directions. ~ 
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Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER ! 2 a 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. so 


bY ) 








This is the C 
North 


Carolina, 


AROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 
South Carolina, 


and Virginia, 


of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEED _ Pure, Delicious Honey.—Best sweet for children. 
- Easily assimulated. Ideal for convalescents and inva- 
Abruzzi Rye, Seed Wheat and smocth Barley at lids. Best ona cheapest spread Six pounds post- 
farmers’ prices. ‘armers’ Exchange, Hayesville, N. C. paid for ; Stover Apiaries, Tibbee, Miss. 
Yellow er Black Medic (re-seeders), Vetch, 
Dallis Grass, for cover crops, hay, pastures. Infor BEAN HARVESTER 
mation free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
best Bean Harvester in the world. Hardy & Newsom, 
POULTRY AND EGGS =| “So 
CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
BABY CHICKS $25.00 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































f The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in Shi chic =e - 
si ARME RS’ EXCHANGE department. Each inal, number or amount counts as a word. We 10 or Oetier. ) egg — 
have no ree duced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will eost four times what ad week be cost. ian briseguel’ " I F . 20, 

on— Circulation— tates Covered— armers’Exch Raby Chie > : . - 
¢ taby Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, lle; White 
in Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 ., and Va.......- 8 cents per word Peon ae : i Sevtne bcp > Statior 
State plainly Mississippi Calley-:| 135,000 | Miss.; Tenn, La., Ark., Ky.| 8 cents per word a Sh, Ss TS See ‘Park ‘Station 
what editions you a gal Alabama.. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fis... 6 cents per word . ~ : amends 
wish to use. GS 5 05300908604 120,000. Texas and S. Okla... -| _6 cents per word Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns 
All a editions. 475.000 Whole South... ....-+++:++:- 27 cents per word 100, $9.00; heavy mixed $8.00; prepaid, live delivery 
—— . a F y alia, 2} 
Address Advertising Departesent, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo ——_— 
™ Chicks 7c up C. O. D., delivery guaranteed yrite 
- for feeding system that raised 90-95% to maturity 
Plants. —Fall and winter heading, dozen varieties. year ater” dy Cc. M. Lauver, Box 36 McAlister- 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | sj, Sehr. count Seen stanton. 
900, $6.25; prepaid ; “good order delivery guaranteed Sr go =o OEE ae” 
Counei!l_& Sons. Franklin, Va varieties. Backed tay fourteen years’ te 
Be —————<$<—$$$_ —_— ——-— ari ‘ é y fourteen years’ reputation for 
tion, Farmers. —100 choice, well improved farms —~ stop! Look! If you need | plan ts, send me a trial quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- 
oe from 30 to 300 acres, for sale or rent on easy “Ro dgokt 1 Collard, Tomato: 1,000, 75c; 5,000, ery. Box 550. Clinton. Mo. 
Locat ed in Tensas Parish, the most fertile $3.50. Ruby King Pepper: wl. 000, $1.50. Satisfaction Pul’ Leghorns: $8.00, 100. Barred Rocks: $10, 100; 
OB, Ry — By CR kuaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. _ ds: $10, 100; White Rocks: $10, 100; heavy mixed: 
and hei ic e familie ours are ae ~ R ; ae chicks 00% Vi livery guar- 
Pr eeed. Goods school facilities. Greatest op- Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants ready for ~ ro bay an soot chic a Re a Gaver ex: 
nity ever offered men of small means to get  sctting. Special wholesale prices, $1 00 womans —, — ar free Jacob Neimond, Bc » McAl 
Eon. Write Jas. P. Allen (owner), St. Joseph, La. Prompt shipments, ne. Company, “Pranklin, . 200 il F 
—_—_ Old Dominion an —— Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited. Per 
ee Soe __“Firg million Iate variety, Cabbage, plants reejy: 100: Teshorns $0; Anconas. Rocks, Reds, £10: Orving, 
aT I tand ant. nN also Tomato and Collard plants. 250 postpaid tons dottes, $11; Lig ae to; a 
Wanted.—To rent on Spy hed standing rent. sma 00 postpaid 75c; expressed, $1 thousand. Guarantee $7; large assorted $9. Live delivery. Catalog. Dixie 
we eufor Ag cd _ and near schools to ship good plants quick. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 
Fo Sale-—Two hundred acres. Two million feet 10 million Canneee. seeneee o, Bg = LEGHORNS 
4 . ond da we; { 200, 7T5c; 500, $1.00; > -50, prepaid. Y . — 
ge umber = eT gone. oo wie of 3160. acm Prompt shipment. Good alive’ 200 Barron strain White Leghorn hens, $1.50 each 
e. . . . . . klin a Kildaire Far Cary, N. C 
guaranteed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. arm, SS 
SOUTH CAROLINA ~ Cabbag Collard and Tomato plants for late setting. 200 Buff Leghorn hens, 17 months old, $1.00 each 
Sipupnnaapedelasenadeonaiates ——— 300, $1.00: 500, 25: 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Express falter Parks, Pisgah . 
large and small tracts me and hardwood. G. W. collect: 10,000, $15.00 Prompt shipments, good de- “Sta OS ag eg ey eo 
SEE livery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Company, Thom- also. rite quick, Seagle Poultry Farm, Mor 
lle. Ga. ri 3 . 
VIRGINIA asvi ™ ~ istown, Tenn 
- Norfolk Cabbage truckers buy our ““Thoroughbred”’ Hollywood White Legharns 1926 hatched laying 
fw Virginia farms, write J. H. Hardaway Realty Cabbage and Collard plants, Rw | awe me se pullets, 12 week pullets, baby chicks, hatching eas. 
Blackstone a varieties: 35c, 100; 300, $1.00; 50¢ »; “and cardia : gee 2 : ee 
ie wet § wing Pen Tr inereateg Prepeld. Collect; 5.000, $5.00. aatisfaction guaran’ ios. "hme Randy. Stuarts, Drafl Var 
am for rent, : es ¢ uk iterestec teed. Norfolk ant rowers, Street, penn ont ane 3 rhe ——— 
write W. L. Taylor, Franklin, Va Norfolk, Va _ORPINGTONS 
eo er : 
Fine tobacco, grain and cotton farm in srunswick Tomat Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce plants, leading ————-——— aa 
County. Good roads, near accredited high school, ag Kale, Brussels Sprouts Parcel postpaid BM, oe : ( Tels ; ae Deies 
q@urehes, and four railroads. Large dwelling, large 100, 80c; 200, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 Not number hens y a sale ss Julia 
gore house at aioe eo ene: also saeee prepaid: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, on. P. Jones Tobaccoville N. ( B soiet hie 
gw mill at corner has good custom trade. One hun- YWoss packed; fine plants; satisfaction guarantee 
‘gai oe eee ee mill. Easy p j F ” mison, Summerville, 8. Cc. en PLYMOUTH ROCKS - 
————— - - - 50 acres now ready for late setting. Cabbage, Cop- ~ Choice Barred Rock pullets, from heavy laying ain; 
enhagen Market, Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, maturing in August, Sepiember and October H 
————— OTHER STATES - Socsuaion, Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhead: 100, 50c Martin, Shields, Va 
Wonderful Opportunities. —Southern Georgia farm 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 3,000, $3.25, prepaid eros Bred-to-lay ‘‘Parks strain’’ direct; Barred Piy 
feneen, Quitman, : a en —— ten” We are the oldest ba langage growers in the mouth Rock cocks, ¢ reis, hens and pu $2.00 
. } rice, "y _ . ¥ e " Q ende OF « N ¢ 
——— a jouth Georgia’ tobasco teiag, 4 tate. Shipping capac ity over half million ir te each. Mrs. D. M. Pender, Wand, N 
Tobacco 9 Growers.- sou hn eorgia obacco brings Our lants must please you or money prompt Te- 
gion from “Chamber yg KT | AF funded. . P. C Councill Company, Franklin, Va oe RHODE ISLAND REDS 
- ° . , RT ET ie Reds Roth Combs.—Attention! Greatest saving Sep 
Georgia. NURSERY STOCK tember sale of finest ec rels in twenty years’ breed 
Tattuce and Berry Growers wanted whe con term Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — een wanted ing. Catalogue. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C 
m acre tracts rite today for full infor Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concorc 7a 
Bellingham, Ws a Argonaut Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. PEA FOWL 
“ii-acre | = = w = 7 gga ag tass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss Peafowl wanted John W. Boyd. South RBostor ‘Va 
a eee —_e alton County, s, ec y is profitable. If interested as to ’ 
dae line, for sale. Excellent proposition combination yoy what when or where to grow them write J. B. POULTRY SUPPLIES 
fuming. Trees range 3 to years old; best standard Wight, Cairo, Ga. Cyphers Incubato 390 size, $385 en Robert 
varieties, in Al condition, now bearing. Harlan J2!'+_ 4 _ — — , Cyphera Incubators, 3 : ' . 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. Pecan trees of highest quality and lowest prices Smith, Nassawadox, Va 
Ry . ee Fr eee l hed by North Carolina Pecan Growers Society, N Fish Me 2.2% 109. $60.00 ton Robert 
For Sale.—Complete, modern 10-acre poultry farm furnial x y a ae . _ New Fish Meal $3.25, $6 " Rob: 
and hatchery on main paved highway between two of Rale gh. Write peer l chnn MBs i ae Smith, Nassawadox, Va 
largest cities in South and within one mile of Bir- Pecan Trees, $7.00 hun ired; Apples, $12.00; yk 
mingham city limits. 21 buildings, including au- berry plants, $3.50 thousand. Catalogue free. Sat 
Electric lights, own water system, men wanted. Baker Nursery, Higginson, Ark. LI K 
i Jamesway incubators of 30,000 capac ee . entals p 
hade trees, scientifically laid out and Fruit Trees. a FeE  gag hae ” a... ian 
wrgain, ‘a’ moneysmaker, “and enhancing SOCK. , Dest varictleg., Trice SM oorg Ge BERKSHIRES 
idid school next door. Address Omer ©. a : , sie > em —— me " 
American Trust Bldg., Birmingham, Select budded Pecan trees, standard varieties. Ship- ‘ Big type James Ww Graves, American National 
ments after November 15th. Book orders now. Write Bank, Richmond, Va. + pa, aoa 
for folder Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. DUROC- JERSEYS 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 022°) 204 -A? pctrs'grasce, ‘plums cherties, Sune ~ Open Sea 
rect to planters. Pears, grapes, plums, cherries, June Open gilts young arvice oars x. rampio ire 
budded peac ~¥ . —-auas p.nuld,, Pecans: | ornamental ing Fairmont F arms Staunton a 
" shru c t onan at ” “armers’ 
Brperienced lady School ‘Teacher desires position. ural’ colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- an i FT uke a ee OO 
references. Address P, 0. Box 147, Monroe land, Tenn ina oe. we 4. : : 
= ' , ; GUINEA HOGS 
Ie Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., hel a r= $55 
* ease D ruine Hye 3, 8 eeks ld 15.00; pair $25.00 J 
you — government position. Write him SEEDS w Shel on, "Vettes, “Ala ? he 
Wanted.—Experienced tobacco grower with family ed ices suc an’ 0.1.C 
y. cha 4 p ices mailed free. Buchanan's on 
fare crop system, good community, excellent land. og nechanen’s fal ” ad ; Purebred Ohio Improved Chester pigs; pair $35.00 
Write McIver Mercantile Co., Gulf S, Sareea $$_$_$_—— W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va aie’ 
et —To communicate with any reliable party CABBAGE are SiG. take Ane aia pedigreed aE EHO gl 
g the services of an experienced truck farmer — S—————_ 2 e Writ obert Hack- muned. ‘Curly Boy’’ weighed 1,255 pounds. Picture 
2 See _#- - + Soe C eg oN Copbage Seed. pS — and circulars free Prices right Alrick M_ Foster, 
Wanted.—Position as farm “superintendent for 1927. — ; r 7 Rushville, Tl 
cdleter yen , aze Seeds.—New crop of high germination. Get —— $$ 
KS ge ys eed Plantation. ‘books, Beet Fn, agg OF before buying. Councill Seed POLAND-CHINAS 
Mlerences, A. E. Cleveland Mt Gilead, “ a - Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va Pigs: big type. Mt. Pieasant Stock farm, Fairfield 
oo “fines Virginia 
| CLOVER i — = 
Purebred and first ross pigs and shoats Send for 
PLANTS We guerante , a a. ae ae te e 9 an 8 —" guaranteed fedford Stock 
a ama carly Or ¢ , farms synchburg, a 
s. ' ee 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO | oe ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
 eteca — - -- 
tis an oo. aa i OATS Young bulls for sale. Write Gaylord H French, 
William Rare aoe me: | e = tam prepaid Fulghum and Pedigreed Fulghum Seed Oats. T. H Draper, : “ 
ee ys N. Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C JERSEYS 
e plants, ( 5 a. = ceil 
woe. yy, Plan $ poupald: #150 thousand; 10,000 Fulghum Oats. Choice stock from 1_pedisr reed ne Pulls, Fleifors.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
= 7 sig values, guaranteed germination. Shuler & Smoak, herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va 
co pleats, Varieties Cabbage, Collards,75c, Orangeburg, S ~ . . : - 
ev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va "1,000 bushels | Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oats and SHEEP 
Cabbage and Collard plants: 1.000, P. Black haae Meee Send for samples Shropshire rams. Donald Green Oakland Tilinois. 
Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C. | Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. —— YS - =~ "a 
; < woe a TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Pall head ng Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.50. Pure pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, $2.25. Pure pedigreed - 
00, ost Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. Appler Oats, 99c. Both graded. Both won blue rib- _ 150 young “ 75 sheep; total $4,250. W. Hund- 
Millions plants: varietics, Cabbage, Collards: Te ban couniy fair four years, C. D, Coleman, Rt. 2, ley, Boydton, Va, ess 
4 Bradshaw's Plant Farm, Franklin. Va. Anderson, S.C. _ a Registered Guernseys, fegistered Holsteins en 
G 7 ler Oats, Coker’s strain, recleaned, 70c bushel, milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg a 
on erille. Ga.—Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants: row eo ‘OS. Se in hundred bushel lots. Also Fulghum, —- 
*._ 1,000; 90c, 5,000. Green Mountain Farm Texas Red Rustproof and Hasting’s 100-Bushel Oats at | For Sale. — Savnel = lende, ay Be meer 
~ A * Jersey an uernsey eifera; io a ce e, ° 
Pall ere | aw. one —— Plants: xe 75e, a rece tecerille, 3c: re. The Epting Distribut cinie’ bred.” Aboly to Howerton Bros., Clarksville, 
——_-- : urray, aremont, N. ing Compan ho — ——— Virginia. 
First class C . 
abbage plants: price reasonable. PEAS DOGS 
Re and be convinced. 8 
ee ad. R. O. Parks, Pisea, 
Sa ‘Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch. V. B. Bush, Wanted.—Trained opossum dogs. C. D. Cox, Lone 
Collard plants (whi Albany, Ga. Oak, Va 
1 te or cabbage variet 500 : : 
i”. $1.50, postpaid. TD. Morris a Ba, Menten: RYE , mat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
: w P, Pana, Il. 
+e . = aw roe ss 
ngebese and Collard plants: 500, $1.00; 1.000, Pure Abruzzi Seed Pe. Cae ay. Ow Registered White Collie pups, best blood lines 
Hilshe 22d. Express: $1.00, 1,000. Leroy Hall; F. Hendrix, Murphy, Janie Eiland, Sprott, Ala 
 ~hE Seed Rye.—Home grown, niet and ‘N.C. tall White Collies.—Best breeding. high quality. low 
ens Cabh abbage: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00, To- growing. J. E. Coulter, Connelly § springs. N. ©. price. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va. i 
Wilkes 4 epper aor 5 00, Prompt shipment W. W For Sale. —Abruzzi Seed Rye, $2.00 ‘per | bushel, Fine registered Collie pups for sale. Males $10.00: 
=r ______—s grown on our farm. Bilair’s Dairy Farm, Hig’ ’ females $5.00 R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 

ants: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00; To- N.C. 5 5 1 0: 

Matoes 00 : = Purebred Collie pups: males $7.50; female $5.0 
Plant a “iutant to. Good plants. Quitman August Shipment only. (Winter Rye, $1.25; Abruasi August celivery. Write Lacy Pender, Efland. N.C 
—_°.. Quitm ja. " 6! 1eck = wi order 

Summer aye. ee N. C For Sale.—Sable and White Collie puppies; also 


Diants. 








e: 0. 7% wr. ST chemically treat- 
Erte pi .00; 1,000, $1.60; delivered. 
Cabbage and Collard plants ready. Postpaid: 
.: collect, $1.00 per thousand. Thomasville 
®., Thomasville, Ga. 
mage. and Collard Plants: 100, 30c; 300, 5c; 
ae? Sl. 1,000, $1.50, paid. <a guar- 
Halcigh’ Plant Co., Raleigh, N. 





* Lillydale’ 
Collard, 


50 prepaid. Good pl: a 0 
Diants, 7 
Mineral 





50c; 


Farm, Springs, N. C. 




















New crop Seed Rye: North Carolina, $1.75; Abruazi 
$1.85. Write for special prices on other seeds. Hick- 
ory Seed Company, Hickory, o - 

Grown on my farm; Abruzzi Seed Rye, $2.00 
bushel, Goltversd at station in new two (2) bu el 
bags. Wm. H. Woods, Mt. Airy, N. C. 

ZA Rye for fall seeding. Pure strain, of 
pe A Yermination, Best winter cover  cTop 
Stock Farm, Rocky Point, Pender County, 





Invershiel 
NW. C. 





TURNIPS 





Buchanan 





three eight-months-old Collie puppies, from biue_rib- 


showing pictures of harvester. Box 528. Salina, Kana 


FARM MACHINERY 


Outfit, with 





2-70 saw Murray Gin 
amd condensers complete, 


cleaning feedera 
including shafting, pulleys, 
boxes, belting, etc Also single box preas This out- 
fit has not ginned over two hundred bales of cotton, 
is in good condition and will sell for a sacrifice. 
Write F. C. Rogers, Marion, S. C 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 



























45-pound Cotton Mattress for sale, $7.75 express 
paid Atco Stores Co., Atco, Ga. 
PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized What have you Adam 
Fisher Mig. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D Honorable Methods 
PRINTING 
Send addressed, stamped envelope amples and 
prices of any printing needed G Rule Printing 
Company, Inc, 321% South Street, Greens 
boro, N. C 
ROOFING 
Roofing. — Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
giles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Sudd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 
SEED PANS 
Get posted: Lespedeza Pans Write Henry Park, 


City, Miss 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Young Man—Let Charlotte Barber College teach 


Calhoun 





the 





























you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C 
STRAW 

Baled Wheat Straw, $12.50 ton N. A. Kimrey, 

Mebane, N. C 
TOBACCO 

Tobacco— Homespun; write for free sample and new 
prices Troutt & Son, Hi *kory, Ky 

Tobacco postpaid Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20¢ Homer Princes, 
Agent, Sharon, Tenn 

Special Sale—Homespun tobacco, Smoking or Chew 
ing Satisfaction guar ant eed of money refanded. Four 
pounds $1.00; twel 2.25. Pipe free. United Farm- 
ers of Kentucky, Pa lue ah, Ky 

Tobacco.—The farmers say sell it 10 pounds good 
hand picked chewing, $2.00; 10 pounds good mellow 
smoking, $1.00; you pay postage Satisfaction guar 
antee Collier Tobacco Pool, O. D. Collier, Man 
ager, Martin, Tenn 

Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Earn $100-$200 weekly selling ~ Radios ree dem 
onstrator. Livingstone Radio Co., North, 8. C 

Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept RB, St. Louis 

~ Bankrupt and Rummage Sales. —Make $50.00 daily. 
We start you, furnishing everything Distributors, 
Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago. 

We start you without a dollar Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis 

Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes always sell 
well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free Huse Sales _Co., Atlanta 














Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, @ 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Tol, Amsterdam N 


Agenta —QOur new household - “cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 


Make $15.00 daily selling ‘‘Fixit’’ Rubber — 
(liquid rubber) Doubles mileage of tires and tubes. 
Sensational seller and moneymaker of 1926 Sample 
free, Marquette Rubber Co., FF2327 Wolfram St., 
ee 





ents ~ makes it easy to earn $5 
to ae St) 0 weekly, selling shirts direct to 
No capital or experience needed. Represent 
manufacturer. Write now for free sampies. 
Shirts, 560 Broadway. New York. 


If I send you a suit made in the latest 
the finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, 
it to your friends as a sample of my _ sensational 
23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
80, write me at once for my wonderful new propost- 
tion Just write your name and address on a card 
and mail to Dept. 3681, Salesmanager, 133 So. Peorta 
8t., Chicago 


PUREBRED BABY 2 
Chicks That Grow—W ay thy” 


100% live delivery to your door eon 


—New ~ plan, 











style from 
and show 














Ween GOGRSTMO .. cc ccvccce $2.50 $4 30 $ 6 ‘vo s37:30 
Brown Leghorns .......... 2.50 4.50 7.50 
f Se Sranerts 3.00 5.50 47.80 
aeees Island Reds ......... 3.00 5.50 be 47.50 
fF renee 2.25 4.00 37. 


ioks 
PINECREST pouiTry FARM & WATCHERY 
Trop 


Herbort Miller, Richfield, Pensa. 
BABY CHIC SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure- 
bred baby chicks from best 
selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 
the rest. xe for full articules®- 
ENTUCKY HA ERY 
352 W. wn St., 








"eaten, Ky. 
SUMMER 


and FALL CHICKS! 


Write for fall catalogue and special 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, MRORVILLE, TENN. 














bon winning dogs. Pedigreed stock Ivanhoe Ken- 
nels, Richmond, 

White Collie Puppies. — —Reautiful pure white, best 
blood lines in the country; from blue ribbon winning 
dogs. Pedigreed stock; every puppy registerable. 
Ivanhoe Kennels, 533 West Broad Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. : 





MISCELLANEOUS | 





BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 


nie Bea Oe Hallman a, Helena, Oa ar 












PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 


re i © ee oe. —_ 
Now Half Price Pijits" Sus" Kiso Hatching Bags 
pho pedigreed foundation 


| Baa Pati! fs | 


















Expect 








The smoother starting and stopping which follow 
the use of today’s Mobiloil “E” in your Ford engine 
result from the ability of this oil to keep the trans- 
mission bands soft and pliable. The band surfaces 
do not become hardened and glazed. Thus jerky 
action in starting and stopping is ended. 


} Even more important: The life of the bands is 
greatly increased. Thus replacement cost is lowered— 
a very substantial saving. 


o things from your Ford lubrication 
Smooth sarting alone isn't enough. 


You should get the greatest obtainable freedom 
from carbon, too-- because -: 











Ww 


CHA R TE 
. your gude 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 

cars are specified below. 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 

by the letters shown below “Arc” means 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 

Tf your car is not listed here, see thé complete 

Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 









































1926 1925 1924 1923 
NAMES OF l 
PASSENGER sjuio;e| ste] sie 
CARS SITSITEL STE ei8] 2 
Eis c = e | .5 e iss 
AlE|A2\/eS/2/2/a/z2 
Buick A Ar A jAr A \Arc A Arc 
Cadillac “> A jArc A jAr A \Arc \ 
Chandler........) A jAre.| A (Are | A jAre.| A ‘Ar 
Chevrolet. ..... Arc. Are JAre.|Are.JAre./AreJAre. Are 
Chrysler 4. | A jArc.] A jAre.].....} 
Chrysler 6..... A|A|A|AIA]A | 
Dodge oe. A jArc.| A jAre.| A /jArc.| A /Are 
Essex. > A jAre.| A jAre.| A jArc.| A (Are 
TR bh CF ee ae oe | EIE;E 
Franklin....... “ hen BB} BB] BB! BB/ BB BB & 
Hudson. ....... A A Arc} A jArc.} A Arc 
Hupmobile... .. A ve A jAre] A |Are.}| A /Arc 
ae Saxe A Arc \ Ar A jArc.| A jAre 
axwell...... A Ar A jAre.| A Are 
Nash...........} A jArc| A ArejAre.jArc.jAre.jAre 
H Oakland... A jAre.| A Are} A jAre A 
= Oldsmobile Ge A jArc.| A jArc.| A |Arc.}| A Are 
H Overland ; A |Are.| A Arc.}| A jAre.| A jAre 
H Packard 6...... A Arc] A Aref A] AJ AJA 
= Packard 8. ... A |Arc.| A‘jAr A jArc| A-/Arc 
H Paige... ay A |Are JAre. Are fAre.|Are JAre. Arc 
m Reo.......3....] A jArc.| A jAs \ Ar A }Are 
RGA Sates'aa A jiArc | A 
g Studebaker......} A jArc.| A |é 
H Velie. A |é 
: Willys-Knight 4. : | 










ht ee ¢.. 





Mobiloil 


























onREorce 








damned the chart mal guide 























VACUUM. OIL. COMPANY. 


Only such an oil will give you quiet operation, 
fullness of power, free valve action, clean spark 
plugs and general smooth running. 


> To combine this freedom from carbon with free- 
dom from glazed bands in Ford lubrication has 
taken years of study on the part of the Mobiloil 


engineers and chemists. 


In this combined effect, we sincerely believe that 
the Mobiloil “E”’ of today stands alone. 


Prove it yourself 


A nearby Mobiloil dealer has the improved Mobil- 
oil ““E” in 5-gallon cans and in steel drums. These 
packages offer real convenience and economy in 
handling oil on the farm. For your Ford car or 
truck use Mobiloil “E.” For your Fordson tractor, 
use Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Mobiloil “A” in 
winter. See the Mobiloil dealer today. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broad- 
way, New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil 
jor Fords 


pacnsen ANNONA NAOT 






































